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“ I thank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.” 


CHAPTER XII.—/ Continued. ) 


But while the loyalists were thus 
active, showing energy and deter- 
‘ mination, if not good conduct, it 
must not be supposed that the revo- 
lutionists were idle. Drayton and 
his associates had done what they 
could, by argument and persuasion, 
at various places of importance in 
the highland region. They had met 
their opponents in argument, at nu- 
merous gatherings of the people 
and the militia—had, perhaps, worst- 
ed them in the discussion, as at 
Augusta, but without obtaining any 
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substantial conquests in their change 
of feeling or opinion. The argu- 
ment, to have been successful with 
these people, should have been ad- 
dressed to their feelings and sym- 
pathies, and a due regard to the 
proper conciliation of these, was 
the great necessity when dealing 
with a people jealous of the social 
superiority of the low country- 
men, and with their self-esteem 
perpetually irritated by the very 
efforts of the Commissioners to 
persuade and teach. This argued 
for the assumption of superiority, 
on the part of the revolutionary 
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leaders from below; and, when the 
proof of this intellectual and social 
superiority became sufficiently evi- 
dent, in the numerous discussions 
which took place at their assem- 
blages, the soreness which vexed 
self-esteem spread and grew into a 
sort of moral gangrene, which pene- 
trated to the core. Perhaps, too, 
some mistakes of Drayton and the 
other Commissioners contributed to 
the partial failure of their mission 
of persuasion. They discriminated 
unwisely between the local factions 
and their leaders, among several 
of whom there had been long and 
bitter feuds, engendered by the old 
conflicts between the Regulators and 
the Scovilites, and unwisely, in some 
instances, they gave their prefer- 
ences prematurely to inferior men, 
when the same preferences would 
have secured the abler. In the 
business of conferring commissions, 
also, certain injurious mistakes were 
made, by which militia officers of in- 
ferior rank, and, perhaps, ability, 
were promoted, in the new organi- 
zations, above their former supe- 
riors. These things had a great and 
very mischievous effect upon a peo- 
ple, already jealous and suspicious 
of the parties who came among 
them to conciliate and counsel. 
Still, the work of Drayton went 
on. He made speeches, and treaties 
and compromises, and played the 
politician as well as he was able, in 
a country and among a people with 
which and whom he was unfamiliar. 
He was mislead, and frequently de- 
ceived, and encountered much 
treachery. But he did not wholly 
rely upon negotiations. He organ- 
ized troops wherever he could. 
He issued commissions superseding 
those of the crown by those of the 


State; and, possessed of secret 
powers from the Council of Safety, 
he prepared to use them with effici- 
ency, employing force, whenever 
events should so ripen as to make 
it politic to remove all masks. His 
sagacity enabled him to conceive 
that this period was rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

So much for the tidings brought 
by Alison to Dunbar, most of which 
were wholly unknown to him before. 
And while Alison remained, the 
occasional guest of the old man, 
making his house a sort of head- 
quarters for the loyalists in the pre- 
cinct, and working secretly through 
them, upon the surrounding coun- 
try, he continued, from time to time, 
not only to receive, but to transmit 
intelligence, as well below as above, 
corresponding with the highland 
leaders on the one hand, and the 
Governor, Lord William Campbell, 
in the harbor of Charleston. His 
lordship by this time had taken re- 
fuge on board of one of the King’s 
ships of war, then lying in Rebellion 
Roads, from which he threatened the 
city. The summary of events, thus 
given, will enable us sufficiently to 
comprehend the relations of the 


two parties now doubtfully strug- | 


gling for ascendancy in the highland 
country, and neither yet prepared, 
or, perhaps, willing, to come to 
blows. They were soon to receive 
a decisive impulse froma fiery mes- 
senger already on his way, bearing 
the torch which should convert dis- 
cord into war, and fix for a while 
the attitude of the rival contestants 
for power. 

Browne is on his way upward !— 
We have seen in what manner, and 
with what abruptness, and in what 
mood, he left the dwelling of the 
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him solace. But his solace was of 
a very different sort from any which 
she could offer. A stern, grim spirit 
had taken possession of his 
soul, and the demon of Revenge, 
working in his bosom, had clothed 
himself, in his eyes, with the 
character of a religion! Solemnly 
dark were the images that filled his 
mind, and vexed all the impatient 
energies of his thought and fancy, 
with the direst images of hate. He 
was attended ever by a cloud that 
seemed to him a wing of Fate, and 
he heard forever a goading voice in 
his ears that bade him go forward, 
whetting the knife as he went, and 
preparing for a bloody feast, in 
which only could he satisfy the 
thirst which consumed him, and the 
hunger which almost rejected all 
ordinary food with loathing; and 
with this cloud hovering above him, 
and with this voice of the vulture 
singing to all his senses, he pursued 
his way through the wilderness 
afoot, finding common food unfre- 
quently, shelter rarely in human 
homes, yet never once suffering from 
privation, and never to himself ac- 
knowledging the exhaustion from 
which he not unfrequently dropped 
by the wayside, or reposed from, on 
the roots of trees beside some run- 
ning water, where he quenched his 
thirst. 

There is an insanity which never 
loses its wits. It is embodied in 
the intensity of a single purpose, 
good or bad, supported by an ever- 
watchful and tenacious self-esteem, 
in which no vanity mingles. The 
madnesss which comes from vanity, 
or entertains it in large degree, is 
usually witless—without purpose— 
a thing of ever-varying caprice, to 
be easily diverted from its object. 
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Its objects are those of the child 
chasing the butterfly, plucking 
flowers only to pull to pieces, and 
led off by that will-o’-the-wisp, a 
bodiless Fancy, in the chase of 
every fire-fly that flickers about the 
woods. 

The madness of Browne—for such 
it was—belonged to the first of 
these two classes. The madness 
lay in the entire concentration of 
his whole mind upon the single 
purpose, and that purpose was in 
conflict with law! 

But, however erring in direction, 
all the human faculties were held 
well in hand for its support. 
Browne did not fail, or neglect, to 
use all necessary precautions in the 
prosecution of his object. What- 
ever he knew, from thought or ex- 
perience, his wits, of whatever na- 
ture, were duly exercised, even as 
required, in the persevering aim 
which he had in his mind. Though 
he slept beneath the tree, he econ- 
omised his strength in frequent ap- 
peals to sleep, seasonably, taking 
care never to travel so far without 
rest, as to lessen his ability to ac- 
complish his whole journey. So, 
too, without any sense of hunger, 
he yet, at regular times, and when- 
ever the opportunity offered, secur- 
ed food, and from the dwelling 
where he might have slept to-night, 
he procured the necessary supply of 
provisions for the morrow. This 
he carried in a little wallet of 
woolen, thrown over his shoulder, 
and pendant from a stick. He 
knew many persons who dwelt 
along the route, who were under- 
stood to be of his own ways of 
thinking. There were Scotch gra- 
ziers as well as shop-keepers on his 
way, with whom he was always sure 
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to find succor. Nor were the Dutch 
settlers less accessible to the wants 
of the wayfarer. In approaching 
parties who were of doubtful poli- 
tics, he made use of one of those 
little arts, which ‘all parties find it 
convenient to employ at times, 
which were used as signs among 
loyalists by which to assure them of 
the true quality and character of 
the stranger, whatever his costume 
or disguise. Thus, for example, a 
crown piece, always kept conveni- 
ently in the pocket, was dropped on 
the highway, or at the entrance of 
the cottage, in the presence of the 
other party. Should he say: 

“Would you lose your crown?” 
you knew yourself secure. Browne 
had money, which he had contrived 
to conceal about him—for those 
who flogged and tortuzed did not 
rob him—and with this he paid for 
his entertainment, when he failed 
to find it tendered to him by the 
hospitable. In this way, with all 
subordinate faculties in hand, tribu- 
tary to the concentrated purpose of 
his mind—which was yet an insani- 
ty—he contrived to make his way 
successfully, an object of wonder 
and even terror to many, grateful 
to few, from New Windsor, until, 
late one sultry day in August, 1775, 
he reached “ Ford’s Station,” on the 
Enoree river. 

Here he paused, going into cover 
on his arrival, his presence known 
only to the host at the station, who 
was also a Scotchman, who knew 
him well, but failed, as well he 
might, to recognize him. 

His aspect was scarcely human. 
He bore about him all the proofs of 
the late cruel treatment which he 
had received from the troopers of 
Hamilton. At least, he ascribed to 


them—which they denied—the coat 
of tar and feathers which he then 
still partially wore, and of which he 
refused to be cleansed. Huge gouts 
of tar, mingled with feathery frag- 
ments, hung from his matted hair 
and beard. His hands were still 
similarly coated with the tar. His 
clothes, smeared in like manner, 
and torn in many places, were those 
of the most miserable Gipsy that 
ever starved at the trade of beg- 
gary and theft; and yet withal he 
carried himself as proudly as a con- 
queror. He did not beg. He did 
not whine. He scarcely answered 
@ question; he rarely put one, save 
to the parties whom he well knew 
to be with him, and then his ques- 
tion was about “the cause;” and 
when he spoke, it was with the so- 
lemnity of one who delivers judg- 
ment. He could, however, be pas- 
sionate and imperious of speech, 
under provocation, without losing, 
for a moment, any portion of that 
stimulating and tenacious purpose 
which had become, to his mind, its 
all-pervading law! 

No wonder that he had wakened 
wonder, and sometimes terror, 
wherever he came upon his route. 
His present host, when he discover- 
ed who he was, would have found 
him better clothing—would have 
removed from his person all the 
wretched proofs of the brutality 
from wh'ch he had suffered. But 
this, for the time, he resolutely re- 
fused. 

“It is not the hour!” he replied. 
“That hour will come, but not yet! 
Much must first be done. Some- 
thing, too, will need to be washed 
out in the blood of sacrifice! Soap 
will not answer! And the blood 
must not be of goats and lambs, 
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and the innocent herds of the fields. 
Felon blood must flow to wash out 
the stains of the felon. Heed me 
not in these regimentals, friend; 
they do not make the man. Learn 
to know the man through his gar- 
ments, and in spite of his seeming 
shame! Give me to drink!” 

He swallowed the stoup of apple 
brandy which was handed him, at a 
single gulp, and without water. 

“I must sleep now! Show me 
where to lie down, where none 
shall see me till to-morrow! And— 
then |” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW THE STRIFE BEGAN. 


To-morrow, and what then? 

The manner and matter of 
Browne’s speech were equally sig- 
nificaut. His wild aspect, savage 
solemnity of air, deep tones, and 
authoritative manner, equally im- 
pressed the humble host, who con- 
ducted him to a lowly shed-room, in 
the rear of the building where he 
kept his shop. He showed him the 
rude framework of pine plank, slight- 
ly raised above the floor, upon which 
a mattrass was spread, but without 
covering of any kind. But the sea- 
son of the year made all covering 
unnecessary. Before laying himself 
down, Browne called for another 
stoup of the brandy—not in any so- 
liciting manner, but in tones of com- 
mand. The host was submissive, 
and Browne having drank, bade the 
former remove his lantern and leave 
him to his sleep, which he was quite 
willing todo. Though well know- 
ing his man, and being of the same 
faction, he felt uneasy and troubled 
as he reflected upon the strange con- 
duct of his guest, and the remark- 
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able change which had come over 
him. He beheld his condition, and 
could readily conceive, from what he 
knew of the brutalities which Had 
characterized parties in their savage 
feuds with their neighbors, to what 
Browne had been subjected. He 
could also fully understand that the 
violent passions of the man had 
given such provocation as, in pub- 
lic opinion, seemed to justify this 
usage. But he dared ask him no 
questions, and Browne volunteered 
no explanations. He kept these in 
reserve for other occasions. 

During the night, the landlord, 
who slept in an adjoining room, was 
frequently disturbed by the voice of 
the fugitive, as if engaged in earnest 
conversation with other parties. So 
deeply was he impressed with this 
opinion, that he finally arose, and, 
taking his lamp, re-entered the shed- 
room where he had left him ; but, 
to his surprise, found him in his bed, 
his limbs all composed, and buried 
in deep sleep, but speaking at inter- 
vals, in passionate bursts, which 
seemed quite sufficient to awaken 
any sleeper. But they had no such 
effecton him. He slept on, not qui- 
etly, it is true, but no doubt with un- 
broken slumbers, till broad daylight. 

The morrow had come! 

Somehow, Browne had obtained 
information, somewhere on his up- 
ward route, that this day was des- 
tined to be an eventful one among 
parties in this region. It was one 
of the strongholds of the disaffected 
men of the highlands. Here, Col. 
Fietchall had command, and his regi- 
ment of militia was-one of imposing 
character ; at once formidable in 
numbers, and, from the general ig- 
norance of the foreign population, 
easily accessible to the arts of de- 
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signing leaders, and, in some con- 
siderable degree, the loyalist leaders 
of this precinct were men of ability 
anfi character. Fletchall had popu- 
larity, but was feeble ; but the Cun- 
ninghams, the Kirklands, the Pear- 
ises, the Robinsons, were all shrewd, 
hardy and energetic men, of strong 
fiery passions, a stubborn will, with 
some intelligence, and adroit mana- 
gersofmen. These, stimulated and 
supported by such persons as Stuart 
and Cameron, who were royal offi- 
cials, and their subordinates, Mc- 
Laurin, McLean and Mins, all of 
whom were Scotchmen, felt them- 
selves confident of strength and in 
full command of the situation. 
Fletchall they used as a tool, and 
they shaped his purposes and gov- 
erned all his proceedings. This day 
was assigned for bringing together 
all the leaders, with the militia of 
the precinct, for a meeting with 
Drayton and his brother Commis- 
sioners, who were to argue for them 
the existing relations between the 
crown and the colony, exhibit and 
enforce the alleged aggressions of 
the former, show and urge the rights 
of the latter, and persuade the peo- 
ple generally, if so they might, to 
subscribe to certain articles of “as- 
sociation,” by which, in the end, to 
coerce the government of Great 
Britain into a recognition of the 
popular rights, and the surrender of 
all those claims of the crown which 
were denounced by the Congress as 
usurpations. 

Fletchall could not well deny to 
the Commissioners the assemblage of 
the militia; he was temporizing with 
them, and, accordingly, he issued 
his orders for the gathering to the 
several captains of his regiment. 
But as the argument had been al- 
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ready prejudged by the loyalist 
leaders, and as they were quite un- 
willing that their people should be 
exposed to the persuasions of Dray- 
ton, or the effects of his oratory in 
any way—for this they were qui.o 
unable to answer—they resorted to 
subterfuge in order to defeat the 
chance of success on the part of the 
Commissioners. The captains in 
several instances forbore to summon 
their men to appear, or told them 
that they might or might not appear 
at their own pleasure; that the or- 
der was not imperative, and that 
their conduct in the matter was 
wholly optional with themselves. 
The result was that, instead of an 
audience of fifteen or eighteen hun-. 
dred persons, there was but a scant 
three hundred on the ground. 

The leaders, however, having thus 
kept their men from the hearing, 
contrived to be present in force 
themselves. It was, perhaps, fortu- 
nate for Drayton and his associates 
that, of the three hundred persons 
present, a large proportion were 
those who were not only favorable 
to the revolutionary movement, but 
had already signed the articles of 
association. 

It was evident to Drayton and his 
party, as soon as they arrived on the 
ground, that avery bad spirit was at 
work, not only to defeat their ob- 
jects, but, if possible, to precipitate 
some violent proceedings. The loy- 
alists appeared well armed, with 
sword and pistol ; but the Commis- 
sioners wore private arms them- 
selves, and some of the friends who 
accompanied them, suspicious of 
danger, were armed also in like 
manner. 

Drayton, in terms that might be 
construed into reproaches, drew 
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Fletchall’s attention to the fact that 
his regiment was by no means rep- 
resented on the ground ; that not a 
fifth of them was present, and he 
somewhat imperatively demanded to 
know if they had been properly sum- 
moned. Cunningham replied for 
Fletchall, and said, very coolly, that, 
for his part, he saw no good reason 
for the assemblage. 

“ As for ordering my company to 
assemble,” said he, “ that I could not 

.and would not do. I told them that 
the assemblage would be purely vol- 
untary; they might come or not, as 
they thought proper. But, if they 
were satisfied with their present 
opinions, on public subjects, there 
was nosneed that they should come 
to listen to the addresses.” 

Several captains present said the 
same thing, adding: “The Colonel, 
(Fletchall) left it to themselves to 
come or not as they pleased, and 
told us it would not matter if the 
men staid away. They might be 
sure that he would not be angry 
with them for doing so.” 

Drayton turned to Fletchall, and 
he too answered cavalierly. 

“The truth is, Mr. Drayton,” said 
he, “this is no lawful muster, and 
it was only to comply with your re- 
quest that I issued any summons at 
all. It is optional with the men 
whether they want to hear political 
discourses.” 

“But the orders of the Council of 
Safety, Colonel Fletchall, these are 
imperative. Your commission, sir.” 

Cunningham and Kirkland both 
answered, in very nearly the same 
language, saying:— 

“Our commissions are from the 
King. We recognize no Committee 
of Safety here.” 

But we need not dwell upon these 
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preliminaries, which Drayton judi- 
ciously shortened as much as possi- 
ble, proceeding to the main business 
of addressing the audience, however 
small, which had assembled. He 
spread before them the “ articles of 
association,” which they were solic- 
ited to sign. He proceeded to ex- 
patiate upon the uses and absolute 
necessity of such articles, and this 
necessarily conducted him to the 
principal subjects of difficulty and 
discussion : the false relations exist- 
ing between tue crown and the colo- 
nies. In this discussion he arrayed 
before the assembly the leading ten- 
ets of repuhlican liberty, which have 
been subsequently relied on in the 
assertion of the independence of the 
colonies. He showed that the colo- 
nies were able to go alone; that their 
numbers were quite sufficient to sup- 
port the fabric of tho State; that 
their people possessed the necessary 
qualifications of morality, knowledge 
and intellect for self-government; 
that, whenever this condition should 
be reached by any people, there was 
neither right nor reason in the claim 
of any foreign or remote nation to 
govern them from abroad; that any 
people submittiny to such usurpa- 
tion were only fit to be enslaved; 
were slaves already, in spirit, and 
must sink into a condition of slavery; 
that the rule of right and reason re- 
quired that all governments, to be 
safe and beneficial, must exist only 
by the consent of the people to be 
governed; that, to be taxed without 
representation, was the perfection of 
tyranny, constituting the very worst 
feature of that oriental despotism 
which placed a province at the mercy 
of a foreign satrap, with the whole- 
sale privilege of plunder for him- 
self and master, &c. 
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We need not pursue these details, 
or indicate the several points made 
by the speaker. Ninety years of ex- 
perience as independent States have 
confirmed the propriety of these 
assumptions to the people of the 
United States, until they have grown 
to be the recognized standard of all 
good government, avowed and recog- 
nized as law in the minds of the 
whole of the States of North Ame- 
rica. 

Drayton spoke at length, and 
spoke eloquently, and, for atime, the 
loyalist leaders seemed disposed to 
give him a patient hearing. This 
was induced, perhaps, by the temper 
of the people present, who listened 
with interested attention and in the 
utmost good order. But, in the 
midst of the speech, forcing his way 
through the crowd, Browne sud- 
denly made his appearance, without 
any warning, and, perhaps, without 
the knowledge of his presence, 
among his own associates. He spoke 
to none, but simply pressed on 
through the multitude, until he con- 
fronted the speaker, at the distance 
of a few paces. 

His appearance produced a senti- 
ment of surprise, amounting almost 
to terror. The persons whom he 
jostled to make his way into the cir- 
cle readily yielded him a pathway, 
as soon as they beheld his condition. 
They shrank from contact with the 
foul and ragged garments, besmeared 
with tar and feathers. The matted 
liair—for he came in hatless—still 
hung heavy with tarry gouts, as did 
the beard, which was literally massed 
together beneath and about his chin 
with the resinous ooze, which, in 
the hot season of the year, con- 
tinued to drip at moments upon his 
breast and hands. His eyes, almost 


starting from their sockets, glared 
out like those of an owl forced to 
face the sun at noon day. But it 
will be easier to conceive than to 
describe his condition and appear- 
ance. It produced a strong and 
painful sensation. At first, his most 
intimate friends and associates failed 
to recognize him. 

“What!” he cried to Kirkland. 
“You do not know me! Ha! ha! 
ha! Itis, indeed, a wonderful trans- 
formation. I owe it to Liberty, my 
friends—the cause of Liberty! Lib- 
erty isa great cause! It makes, as 
you see, a bird of Paradise out of a 
common crow! Look at me, and 
behold the blessings and the bene- 
fits in store for you, at the hands of 
these new apostles of Liberty, with 
their fine speeches and virtuous de- 
clamations! Look at me, and ad- 
mire the charities which the gentle- 
men of the seaboard have in store 
for us poor plebeians of the back- 
woods !” 

“GreatGod! Itis Browne!” cried 
Kirkland. 

“Ay, Browne! You hardly thought 
it possible that the Browne could be 
made so suddenly so fair! This is 
the magic power of Liberty. Go 
below—seek out the ‘Liberty Boys’ 
of the heroic Captain Hamilton, and 
get yourselves a liberty cap such as 
mine, and the clothing of charity 
which Liberty is to confer, in such 
a beautiful and close-fitting uniform 
as mine! Ay, they will make you a 
fit-out for freedom which shall last 
something longer than any British 
uniform !” 

“This is a shocking spectacle!” 
exclaimed Drayton, with disgust and 
horror. 

“ A shocking spectacle! Ha! ha! 
ha! That you should say it! What. 
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You do not find it beautiful, even 
though put on in the name of Lib- 
erty? I sayitisa beautiful sight, to 
charm all lovers of the fine fresh 
doctrine of the rights of men and 
the blessings of free government. 
It is the form which charity takes, 
my brethren, when it preaches phil- 
anthropy, and confers liberty as a 
blessing and aright by the hands 
of violence !” 

And the madman—deliberate as 
death—schooled his mind to its pur- 
pose, and with a savage concentra- 
tion of his will, sported with his own 
loathsome appearance—held up his 
tarred hands to the audience—threw 
open the ragged vestments from his 
bosom—exhibited the clotted masses 
of tar and feathers upon neck and 
breast, and, baring his shoulders, 
displayed the swollen and bloated 
marks which had been left upon 
them by the scourge, still raw in 
many places, with the clotted gore 
caked along the edges of the wounds. 

“Who could have done this?” ex- 
claimed Drayton, with a feeling of 
mixed loathing and pity, which he 
did not struggle to conceal. 

* Who!” shouted the victim. “Do 
you dare toask? Your creatures !|— 
the commissioned creatures of your 
Council of Safety—the ‘Liberty 
Boys’ of your great hero, Captain 
Hamilton, of Augusta, having spe- 
cial license in the name of the rights 
of man—of the new Goddess of 
Freedom, whom you would raise to 
silence all freedom of speech, where 
it happens to conflict with your pur- 
poses.” 

“ False, sir—false as hell!” 

“What! dare you deny these 
wounds—these beautiful scars in the 
flesh, written by the scourge in 
blood! Do you mean to say that I 
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have put them there with my own 
hands? Do you dare deny this 
beautiful handiwork of these troop- 
ers of Hamilton ?” 

“T deny that for this proceeding 
they had any sanction from the 
Council of Safety.” 

“Ah! God keep us! You are a 
lawyer! You area lawyer! able to 
make your own spider webs that 
only enmesh fools, while you have 
secret avenues of escape for your- 
selves. No! perhaps your Council 
of Safety did not say to the ‘ Lib- 
erty Boys’ do this, in this particular 
instance, Tom Browne being the vic- 
tim ; but they chuckled over the 
deed. Can you deny that they have 
sanctioned—nay, ordered, this per- 
formance, in Charleston, in many 
cases, where, asserting the privilege 
of speech and opinion, which you 
would deny to all those who differ 
from you, men have been borne: 
through the city on carts, clad as 
you see me now, amidst the blows 
and whips and revilings of the mob; 
and you looked on, and smiled, and 
cried out ‘Well done, brethren! 
Liberty demands that Terror shall 
sit beside her as she goes in state, 
and Brutality shall prepare the way 
for her march even over crushed 
bodies and bleeding hearts?” 

Drayton was silent. His con- 
science smote him with the truth of 
the charge. He knew, too well, 
what Browne could not confidently 
assert, that he himself, as chairman 
of the Council of Safety, had, in 
some instances, himself written the 
orders prescribing this brutal pun- 
ishment as the proper agency for 
suppressing opposition in the city. 
The reflection was no way grateful 
to him, and he felt, for the first time, 
the cruel doubt, whether, in the namg 
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of Liberty, he had not consented to 
the grossest outrage upon Human- 
ity. It was a subject not to be 
dwelt upon with complacency in his 
present or in any situation. Nor 
could the art of the lawyer, nor 
could the natural endowments of the 
man, provide him with a ready an- 
swer to the fierce, natural eloquence 
of the outraged victim, thus exhib- 
iting the horrid proof, in his own 
person, of the truth of his charge, 
and illustrating its terrible cruelties 
by his own loathsome condition. 
The madman had become endowed 
with a speech of fire, which sped 
like a lightning shaft through the 
assemblage. He had employed the 
same mode of argument with Mark 
Antony, when he showed the bloody 
robes of Cesar in the sight of the 
Roman populace. 

The effect was indescribable, and 
yet all the parties present had been 
familiar with this mode of punish- 
ment. It had been adopted from 
the British themselves. It had been 
freely employed by the leaders among 
the Regulators and Scovilites, many 
of whom were present. It was re- 
served for the insanely aroused vic- 
tim, in the present instance, to pre- 
sent it, for the first time, to their 
minds in all its horrid naked enor- 
mities. 

The silence of Drayton, itself—he, 
usually so prompt of speech, so 
ready to answer, so capable of all 
the glozing arts of the orator— 
seemed to give confirmation to all 
the extremes and charges of his as- 
sailant. For the moment he was 
dumb. 

“ And this is what we are to ex- 
pect,” shouted Kirkland, “if we dare 
to differ from these nabobs, who 
would tear down the throne of Great 


Britain! Here they come amongst 
us with smooth speeches—all lies— 
about the rights and liberties for 
which we are to shake off our alle- 
giance to the King, and crown them 
with the power which shall make 
dogs of our people. We owe this to 
your fine speeches !” ‘ 

He shook his fist at Drayton, as 
he spoke. Drayton replied: 

“ He owes it to his own!” 

“Liar!” cried Browne, pressing 
forward. “It was you who set the 
hounds upon me. You have been 
the instigator of all the mischief 
that now threatens the lives and 
safety of all good men in this coun- 
try—you, with your accursed smooth 
speeches, about your scoundrelly 
congresses, and councils and com- 
mittees, that sit in Charleston, and 
hatch conspiracies against the laws, 
that you may ride into power, and 
rule as the tyrants of the land. 
What prevents that we seize upon 
you now in the very act of your 
treasons, and sacrifice you to the 
peace and safety of the country— 
that we give you a taste of that 
punishment which has been bestow- 
ed on me ?” 

“You will try it at your peril,” 
was the answer. “Hear me, my 
friends,” continued Drayton, address- 
ing the assemblage. “I deeply re- 
gret the outrage which has been 
perpetrated on this man. I now 
bitterly regret that any such out- 
rages should ever be committed, 
since the claims of humanity should 
be always paramount, and no cause 
should require her sacrifice. We 
have all, perhaps, grievously sinned 
in this particular. This cruel pun- 
ishment, for mere differences of 
opinion, has been but too frequent- 
ly resorted to. You, too, well know 
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how commonly it has prevailed in 
this very region; and unhappily, the 
better taught among our people 
have but too frequently, in their 
own passions, let loose the wolf- 
dogs of society against those whom 
they held to be deserving of any. 
punishment, where the laws did not 
readily reach the offender. We are 
all but too apt, in the moment of 
passion, to lose sight of the conse- 
quences of passion, and the evils 
which may arise from a too ready 
compliance with its demands. I 
confess that the spectacle before 
me, for the first time, impresses me 
with the feeling of horror which it 
should excite in every heart not 
dead to humanity.” 

“Hal! hal Very good !—very 
comical! The lawyer is at his work 
again! The argument changes with 
the climate. It is now your bull 
You are now on 


that gores my ox! 
our ground, and you can now see 
how wicked you have been when 
you felt strong upon your own. But 
the cunning is not quite deep 
enough out of sight. It will not 


help you here! We have you here, 
where we are strong, and, by the 
eternal devil, you shall pay the pe- 
nalty.” 

“ Aye!—by ——!—and why not? 
We've a long reckoning to settle 
with these fellows, and the sooner 
we begin to square accounts the 
better!” 

Such was the speech of Kirkland, 
seconding that of Browne. 

It was now seen that the latter 
was armed with a butcher-knife which 
he had snatched from the stall of 
his host of the preceding night. He 
had concealed it in his garments 
until the present moment, and now 
flourished it aloft while making a 
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forward movement in the direction 
of the Commissioners. Kirkland’s 
sword was drawn even while he 
spoke, and he, too, made a forward 
movement. 

Drayton, Tennent and the rest of 
their party stood apparently un- 
moved, but evidently watchful. 
They were armed. 

Cunningham, Robinson, and one 
or two others advanced at the same 
time; and, as Drayton beheld them, 
mistaking their purpose, and as- 
suming that there was a combined 
movement to set upon them, half 
drew his small sword, but the Rev. 
Mr. Tennent interposed, and stayed 
his hand: 

“Not yet!” said he—“not yet! 
Let us forbear till the very last mo- 
ment. They will hardly attempt 
more than intimidation. Let us not 
precipitate the matter, and force 
them to extremities.” 

In a moment more it was seen 
that the object of Cunningham and 
Robinson was not assault, but the 
arrest of any demonstration of this 
sort on the part of the two most in- 
furiate and inveterate among them. 
Browne was forcibly held back by 
Cunningham, and Kirkland by Rob- 
inson. They struggled violently for 
release. 

“Hold me not back, friend!” 
quoth Browne to Cunningham. 
“Hath not the time come? Is 
not the victim delivered into our 
hands, and may we not execute 
judgment upon him? It is the 
judgment of the Lord!” 

“ Aye!” cried Kirkland. * * * 
“He is the proper victim! He is 
the man—the orator, the great 
leader, and arch-traitor among the 
rebels. He is the proper victim for 
the sacrifice. It is not the hounds 
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that run down the game, but the 
cunning hunter who sets them on. 
It were something gained if we only 
cut the tongue of treason! I ask 
for nothing but his tongue!” 

He freed himself from Robinson, 
and resolutely advanced towards 
the Commissioners. Browne, at the 
same moment, shook himself free 
from the grasp of Cunningham. 
These, with several others, now 
grappled with the two once more. 
Browne apostrophised the crowd, 
in that half biblical phraseology 
which he had imbibed, no doubt, 
from his old Covenanter origin. He 
had evidently come to regard him- 
self, in his insanity, as one chosen 
to minister at the altar of sacrifice. 

“Yes! now is the time, my peo- 
ple!—now is the accepted time! 
The Lord hath delivered the enemy 
into our hands. He hath come to 
judgment of his own free will. Here 
is the proper altar of sacrifice, and 
the victim stands before us. Let 
us hew him down, even where he 
stands. Now is the time to wash 
out our own sins in the blood of 
the traitor. I have a two-fold com- 
mission for the sacrifice. The Lord 
commands that we put away the 
evil doer from among us—the Be- 
lial, who, with smooth and serpent 
tongue, would persuade us anew to 
pluck and eat of the forbidden fruit; 
and I have the warranty, besides, 
from our sovereign lord, the King 
of Britain. Look and read, my 
brethren!—and see that you no 
longer vainly oppose yourselves to 
the judgment of your heavenly and 
your earthly sovereign.” 

He drew from his tattered gar- 
ments, as he spoke, a sheet of parch- 
ment, with heavy seal, which the 
nearer bystanders soon perceived to 


be a formal commission, creating 
and constituting Thomas Browne 
as a colonel of colonial infantry, in 
the service of his Britannic Majes- 
ty, signed by Lord William Camp- 
bell, Governor of South Carolina. 

» “Behold, I say!” he continued; 
“and read your warranty for what 
you do in mine. Let there be no 
surprise, for the Great Jehovah— 
aye, and, following Him, the sover- 
eigns of the earth—choose the 
agents of their power, even as they 


please, and lift up the lowliest in- 


struments of earth for the over- 
throw and abasement of the most 
lofty. Though you behold me clad 
in this loathly garb, bestowed by 
the ‘Liberty Boys,’ of whom yon- 
der smooth-tongued orator is the 
leader—though I be wretched and 
mean and miserable, as you behold 
me—yet have I been chosen by the 
mightiest of all powers, to do the 
work of justice upon the offender. 
With this commission of the crown, 
I call upon you to gather around 
me—to follow where I lead—and, 
when I bid you, to seize upon this 
insolent rebel, and bind him, so that 
I may make of him a bloody sacri- 
fice, even now, and here, in the 
name of the Lord Jehovah, and of 
our lawful sovereign, George the 
Third, King of Great Britain. I 
command you, my people—follow 
me! - Follow my commission! It 
bears his stamp and seal, and carries 
the signature of Lord Wm. Camp- 


bell, Governor of the Province of — 


South Carolina.” 
And, shaking aloft the commis- 


-sion with one hand, he brandished 


his knife with the other, and made 
a desperate bound at the little circle, 


which had now formed a ring about ~ 


the orator. 
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For a moment, all was confusion 
and uproar. The scene had reach- 
ed its crisis. 

Drayton stood calmly erect, with 
his hand upon his small sword, 
which still remained undrawn. But 
the pistols of his friends were in 
each several grasp, and the follow- 
ers, who were trustworthy, now 
pressed forward, with compressed 
lips and dilating nostrils, preparing 
for the melee which now seemed 
scarcely possible to avert. 

Fletchall sate upon a fallen tree, 
seemingly unconcerned. Kirkland 
followed, as if to second all the 
movements of Browne. Their mur- 
derous intentions glared out in the 
eyes of both these savage men, dif- 
ferent in expression and degree, but 
both indicating the feliest purpose; 
and the sword of Kirkland, in an 
instant, was actually threatening 
the breast of Drayton over the 
shoulders of one of his friends, who 
' stood, unconscious of it, pistol in 
hand, with his eye fixed only on 
Browne. 

A single stroke at that moment— 
the shot of a pistol, or the thrust 
of a sword, must have precipitated 
the murderous struggle which now 
seemed inevitable, in spite of all the 
efforts of Cunningham and Robin- 
son to keep back Browne, while 
others were engaged in like efforts 
to restrain the rage of Kirkland. 

Just then all parties were brought 
to a sudden pause in the action, by 
a sudden cry—a sort of stifled 
shriek—from Fletchall, the chief of 
the loyalist party, who had been 
hitherto sitting quietly, if not in- 
differently, in the back-ground, a 
wiling witness to the progress of 
that mischief which he did not seem 
willing to oppose. He did not care 
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to participate in the proceedings, 
which he yet did not choose to ar- 
rest. For this he was too cowardly. 
But he was not unwilling that other 
parties should incur the hazards of 
opening the game, the cards of 
which he was yet in hopes to play. 
He had looked on, apparently with 
the greatest indifference, as the 
strife increased in warmth. Pick- 
ing his teeth with his knife, he 
sometimes grinned, scowled or 
chuckled, during the progress of 
the wild discussion, especiaily while 
the infuriate assailants were bad- 
gering the orator by whom his vani- 
ty had been offended. 

But, as the strife warmed into 
violence, he silently rose, and was 
making his way out of the crowd, 
when he felt himself suddenly seiz- 
ed by the throat, and found himself 
in the grasp of a powerful Irish- 
man, one Orrin O’Brien, who had 
followed Drayton’s party to the 
ground. O’Brien, thrusting his fin- 
gers between the throat of Fletch- 
all and his neckcloth, gave it a sin- 
gle twist, which forced from hm 
the choking cry which had brought 
upon the parties the attention of 
the crowd. All eyes were quickly 
turned in this direction,-to behold 
Fletchall struggling vainly in the 
grasp of the giant, quite purple in 
the face, while his captor, flourish- 
ing a huge knife before his eyes, 
cried out, at the top of his voice: 

“Tf that’s to be the game, boys, 
then every man to his bird!” 

The choking scream of Fletchall 
—his evident danger—the resolute 
front put on by Drayton’s friends 
and followers, and the large pro- 
portion of them present—had the 
proper effect with the loyalist lead- 
ers, who now addressed themselves 
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more earnestly than ever to the task 
of taking off Browne and Kirkland. 

“Madman!” said Robinson to 
Kirkland, “do you not see that they 
are three to one against us ?” 

“And whose fault is that? But 
for the stupid policy of Fletchall, in 
keeping the men away from the 
gathering, we should have had men. 
enough—might have taken all these 
fellows at one cast of the net, and 
struck such a blow as would have 
rung from the mountains to the sea- 
board.” 

“The sun will rise to-morrow,” 
replied Robinson, as he withdrew 
Kirkland from the crowd into the 
woods. 

Browne was not so easily man- 
aged. He had so nearly approach- 
ed the consummation of one stroke 
of bloody vengeance, that he raged 
furiously against those who, after a 
fierce struggle, succeeded in disarm- 
ing and bearing him away from the 
scene. Still raving and struggling 
as he went, he deplored his disap- 
pointment, denounced the party as 
faithless to their sovereign, weak, 
cowardly, and wanting in the wis- 
dom to strike the first blow when 
all the signs were auspicious. 

They consoled him with assur- 
ances that the time would come— 
that it was the especial counsel of 
Lord Campbell that they were not 
to strike until the arrival of the 
British army, which, according to 
his secret dispatches to Fletchall 
(which had determined the course 
pursued by the latter), was already 
on its way for the coasts of Caro- 
lina. 

“And what am I to do with my 
bird?” demanded O’Brien, as he 
still held Fetchall tenaciously by the 


throat, threatening him occasionally 
with his knife. 

“Oh! let him go,” said one of 
the company; “he’s nothing but a 
barn-door fowl.” 

“ And, therefore, the more proper 
for the spit! But be off!” said the 
Irishman, and giving the crest- 
fallen colonel a kick—“ Be off, and 
thank the color of your feathers for 
saving you from my tender mer- 
cies |” 

Fletchall disappeared with all 
expedition, followed shortly by 
Browne, Cunningham, Kirkland and 
the rest of the chiefs. These all 
sought Fletchall’s quarters, the bet- 
ter for their future conferences. 

That night Orrin O’Brien was 
made happy by receiving from Dray- 
ton a lieutenant’s commission, with 
instructions to report to Colonel 
Hammond, at Snow Hill. 

The party of Drayton had escap- 
ed a great danger. But for the 
policy of Fletchall, in preventing 
the appearance of his whole regi- 
ment upon the ground, and but for 
the timely attendance of so many 
of the associated Whigs, the perni- 
cious and wild eloquence of Browne, 
enforced by the miserable exhibition 
which he made of the treatment he 
had received, would have prompted 
to a general massacre. It was yet 
to have its effect, and the savage 
temper of Browne was yet to find a 
fitting auditory, prepared to follow 
his insane, but still wonderfully ca- 
pable guidance. He would yet have 
a command of his own, despite of 
the Fletchalls and others, whom he 
held to be but phlegmatic workers 
in the pious mission which he kept 
before his eyes. But we need not 
anticipate. 
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The crowd dispersed, after hear- 
ing an exhortation from Drayton to 
be vigilant and active. He had 
brought over several of the officers 
of Fletchall’s regiment, and distri- 
buted commissions among them. 
He urged upon them a speedy or- 
ganization, being now satisfied that 
the highland country, under its 
present leaders, and with its exist- 
ing prejudices, was not to be con- 
ciliated till after a blow, or many 
blows, had been struck, and much 
precious blood spilled unneces- 
sarily. 

Nor were his apprehensions lim- 
ited to himself. The crowd that 
heard his voice, proceeding in 
groups to their several homes, dis- 
cussed the prospect from their own 
poitts of view, and by their in- 
stincts, perhaps, rather than their 
reason, came to a like conclusion 
with himself. They were an excit- 
ed people—somewhat bewildered, 
but now, for the first time, realizing 
in mind the prospect of terrible 
civil commotions, to say nothing of 
a foreign war. 

It was now clear to them, as to Dray- 
ton, that the loyalist leaders were 
fully possessed of the idea of both 
—uay,that the secret thought of seve- 
ral among them was of the impor- 
tance which they were to derive 
from it socially, and possibly of the 
profits which it would ultimately 
bring. He and his party, which in- 
creased in numbers as it went, now 
took the route again towards the 
Savannah river; Drayton and Ten- 
nent dividing their labors between 
the people of Augusta, the neigh- 
borhood of Snow Hill, Colonel 
’ Hammond’s residence, the Ridge, 
and what was then called the Long 
Cane Settlement. They had still a 
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great deal of work before them in 
the effort to mould the opinions of 
® population so sparsely settled, and 
80 little possessed of the means of 
information. Drayton was soon to 
hear tidings which would render it 
necessary that he should put off the 
civilian, and put on the soldier. In 
a brief period Kirkland was at the 
head of an army of nearly two 
thousand men. But of this here- 
after. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


While these events were occurring 
in the highland country, the con- 
valescence of Walter Dunbar had 
been steadily going on. He,is no 
longer the occupant of the bachelor 
lodgings of his friend, Martin Jos- 
celyn. He is restored to his father’s 
house, if not to his affections. 
There he finds Mr. Alison installed in 
place, almost as one of the family. 

This guest does not please him, 
nor, indeed, does he please Mr. Ali- 
son. The latter is a very good look- 
ing gentleman, a few years older 
than Walter, and carries himself 
with a degree of complacency which 
would seem to indicate his own con- 
viction that he is also by many years 
the wiser man of the two. He has 
a cool, composed and patronizing 
way about him, which is particularly 
annoying to Walter. He is already 
quite at home in the family—spends 
much time in conference with old 
Dunbar, from which the son is ex- 
cluded; disposes himself at length 
along the sofa, even in the presence 
of the ladies, and discourses to the 
ears of these, both aunt and niece, 
in the style of an ancient intimate 
or connexion of the family, dropping 
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most of the usual ceremonial forms 
of address in speaking to or with 
them, and placidly assuming for 
himself a position in the household 
which hourly makes Walter more 
and more distrustful of his own. 
He bears with these things as well 
as he can, in deference to the guest 
whom his father seems greatly to 
favor; but he writhes under the an- 
noyance, and will probably break 
out in wrath under some future pro- 
vocation. 2 

But, in regard to his feelings, Mr. 
Alison gives himself but little con- 
cern. He isa tall, well made, and 
rather handsome person, of dark 
complexion, but good features, with 
fine dark eyes, and an expansive 
profusion of whiskers and mous- 
tache. But there is a something sin- 
ister in the expression of his face, 
and especially in his eyes. His 
countenance rather repels confi- 
dence and provokes suspicion. But 
his manners withal are soft and so- 
liciting. He speaks in low tones, 
and always with the air of one whose 
relations with you are especially con- 
fidential. It was this peculiarity of 
the man which caused Walter to 
dislike him from the first; especiaily 
when he found him sitting closely 
beside his sister, Annie, on the sofa, 
his head half inclined towards her as 
he spoke, and his tones so subdued 
as to reach no other ears in the 
apartment. 

Walter thought of his friend, Mar- 
tih Joscelyn, and grew jealous, at 
once, on his account, nay, he grew 
jealous of his sister—jealous and an- 
gry—and summoned her to a private 
reckoning, on the strangeness, if not 
significance, of this new:y-born in- 
timacy with a stranger, and one, too, 
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who seemed so very willing to pre- 
sume upon it. 

* And what would you have me 
do, Walter? He is the guest of our 
father, and seems to possess his con- 
fidence.” 

“ But that is no good reason, An- 
nie, why he should have yours.” 

“ And who says that he has ?” 

“ It looks very like it!” 

“ Perhaps so; and I confess I do 
not like that it should wear this ap- 
pearance, but—” 

“Ah! you do not?” 

“No! it distresses me at times. 
But I see not well, so long as he for- 
bears offence—” 

“ But this ts offence !” 

“Not so, my dear brother. It is, 
perhaps, not good manners, and it 
may argue presumption; but, on the 
other hand, it may‘be simply a way 
that he has.” 

“Gentlemen, in society, are re- 
quired to have good ways and good 
manners, and it is no excuse for pre- 
sumption or impertinence to say 
that it is only a person’s way.” 

“Very true, Walter; but it would 
be an error to describe this person’s 
conduct either as impertinent or 
presumptuous. It isa little too free 
and familiar for my taste, I confess; 
but does not actually pass beyond 
the bounds of propriety.” 

“Twill take him to task on the 
subject! I will set him right!” 

“You will do no such thing, my 
good brother,” answered the girl, 
now very earnestly, and with some- 
thing like alarm in her manner; put- 
ting her hand on her brother’s arm, 
and fixing upon him a steadfast and 

commanding look, which became her 
fine countenance well, as indicative 
of a degree of character which her 
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very feminine style of beauty would 
hardly lead the spectator to expect 
“You will do no such thing, my 
good brother, for mischief would fol- 
low.” 

“ What! do you fear for me?” he 
demanded, impatiently. 

“T am not talking of fear or 
thinking of yours. But this manis 
our father’s guest, and comes here, 
ai I take it, on business of import- 
ance. Any step of the kind that 
you propose would drive him from 
the house.” 

“ And that’s what I want to do!” 
the young man vehemently ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh! Walter! how can you think 
of such a thing? Drive him from 
the house.” 

“ Yes, I tell you—drive him from 
the house, on my father’s account, if 
not on yours.” 

“Do not give yourself any anxi- 
ety on my account, Walter, and 
really Ido not see why you should 
be apprehensive on account of 
father.” 

“This fellow is here on business 
of mischief! Iknowit! He comes 
' from Cameron. He is an emissary 
from the up-country, where they are 
brewing more mischief than the 
country can swallow with safety, 
and heaven knows what will be the 
end of it! This man makes our 
father’s house a place of rendezvous 
for all sorts of people. He and they 
come and go almostat p'easure, and 
they come and go altogether by 
night. They will involve our father 


in their meshes of mischief—involve: 


him, at his time of life, in political 
entanglements which may bring 
down ruin on his head and ours. I 
tell you, I am very apprehensive of 
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the consequences of this man’s pre- 
sence in our dwelling.” 

“AndI confess, Walter, I share 
in all your apprehensions and anxi- 
eties. It isas yousay; but I do not 
see how your interference, or mine, 
can help the matter. You knoworr 
father’s passionate nature too well 
to suppose that either of us can 
guide or influence him in any res- 
pect, where his will is once finally 
settled; and any attempt on your 
part to drive this stranger from the 
house, would erd in you yourself 
being driven out! Nothing could 
possibly enrage our father more than 
that he should fancy you entertain 
any such purpose. Our policy is to 
treat this guest as civilly as. pos- 
sible.” 

“And so you are to entertain him, 
when he pleases to seat himself be- 
side you on the sofa—his head in- 
clining towards you, as if the next 
moment he would lay it on your 
lap—” 

“Hush, Walter, don’t be silly 
now.” 

“Ay, but it does look so some- 
times, Annie; and then his whisper- 
ing conversation in your ears alone.” 

“And how can I help that? You 
men are all so conceited, that it 
seems to be taken for granted among 
you that any and every earnest at- 
tention to a woman is sure to be 
successful in snaring her fancy.” 

“And, by Jupiter, there is but too 
much truth in the notion,—certainly 
it is @ very common secret of suc- 
cess.” 

“Perhaps so, Walter; but please: 
do not suffer your dislike of this 
man to possess you with the notion 
that he either likes me or I him, or 
that—” 
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“But I half suspect, Annie, that 
you do.” 

“You should know, Walter, bet- 
ter than anybody else, where, and 
upon whom, my liking is placed, 
and should think better of your sis- 
ter—should, by this time, know her 
better, than to indulge in any such 
unjust suspicions.” 

“Ah! poor Martin! How would 
he relish to see this impudent fellow 
sitting beside you on the sofa—half 
reclining on it, his head bent side- 
ways, looking upwards in your face, 
and speakin’ ia those soft, subdued 
tones which are so pleasant in a 
woman’s ears and fancies, as 80 ex- 
pressive of the humility in a lover’s 
heart! How do you think Martin 
would feel at beholding such a pic- 
ture—a picture that I myself am 
forced but too frequently to see!” 

“ And to which I find it very pain- 
fulto submit. But, as my father be- 
holds it, Walter, I do submit; andI 
trust that Martin’s confidence in me 
would not be lessened, were he even 
to behold it. One thing I will say 
to you—this relation between Mr. 
Alison and myself never occurs ex- 
cept in the presence of the family, 
and it is never suffered by me to 
continue very long. You will have 
remarked that, when he assumes this 
attitude and manner, I very soon 
contrive, not only to leave him, but 
to leave theroom. Let this content 
you. You may take for granted that 
I will not suffer any trespass on the 
part of any guest, and shall be quite 
able, without your interference, to 
protect myself against Major Alison’s 
freedoms, whenever they shall be- 
come impertinences.” — 

“What! he is a major, is he ?” 

“So father styled him only yes- 
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terday, and complimented him on 
his commission.” 

“Then it has only just reached 
him. My father’s compliments could 
only be given, in that case, to an 
open loyalist—so that we know 
where he is in this struggle.” 

“And where my father assumes 
you to be also, Walter.” 

“Ah, my dear Annie, there is my 
black dog! Itis that trouble that 
haunts me, day and night, and takes 
from me strength and courage! I 
know not whereI am! Idoubt! I 
doubt! I cannot free myself of the 
doubts that assail me on every side. 
There is right and wrong on both 
sides; neither seems to be unmixed 
of good and evil. My sympathies 
are with my friends, rather than my 
father; and he would coerce me by 
his authority, régardless of all argu- 
ment. My opinions are fully with 
neither party, and in some degree I 
concur with both. The colonies— 
our people, surely have their rights, 
but the crown has its rights also; 
and I hold these rights to be the 
stronger, for that I doubt if the colo- 
nies are yet quite strong enough to 
go alone; and what is to bind these 
colonies together when the cohesive 
influence of the crown shall be with- 
drawn ?” 

“But, Walter, the leaders in this 
popular movement do not meditate 
separation from the crown.” 

“So they say; but it must come to - 
that finally, should the first step be 
taken, and should their united force 
be sufficient to resist the arms of 
the crown in the event of war.” 

“ But, is it likely that war will fol- 
low ?” 

“T fear it; indeed it has begun 
already. King and Parliament have 
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both declared for coercion—pride 


and interest, in them, unite to make 
coercion seem the proper policy. 
There will be no effort at concilia- 
tion, where one of the parties as- 
sumes its own strength to be su- 
preme and knows the other party to 
be feeble. In all such cases, pride 
becomes passion—passion puts on 
the worst form of arrogance, and 
turns a deaf ear to right, justice, rea- 
son, law—all the securities of states 
and:empires. I know not where to 
turn and how to decide, and my 
father leaves me no choice, His 
will—” 

“ Have you none of your own, my 
dear brother ?” and she looked with 
eyes of intent inquiry into his own, 
as she asked the question. 

“ Has he ever allowed us any, my 
dear sister? Does he not still rule 
us as mere children, to whom he can 
say now, as he did when we were 
so: ‘Go there and come hither? It 
is this conflict in my heart, between 
my sympathies and my father’s au- 
thority, to say nothing of my own 
conflicts of opinion, that crushes the 
very life of manhood out of me— 
that caused me to discredit my 
manhood on that miserable day— 
ah r 

And, with his whole form writhing 
under the bitter memory, while the 
big, hot, scalding tear drops dilated 
in his eyes, he turned away from 
her, and paced rapidly the chamber. 

She followed him—she put her 
arms around his neck, and while 
her own eyes filled with eri like 
his own, she said:— 

- “Alas! my poor brother! ‘You are 
not yet strong enough for thought. 
Your strength will come back to you 
in season. But, go from hence for a 
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while. Here, you have too many 
associations calculated to embitter 
thought and to enfeeble will. Go 
down, and visit Angelica, and for- 
get these miserable politics, and lose 
the memory of your defeat, as you 
call it, which Martin, by the way, 
says you most strangely exaggerate. 
He says you spoke as well as any 
man could, whose heart was not in 
his speech.” 

“Aye, he was right! My heart 
was not in my speech, Annie; but 
the worst is, I know not where my 
heart is, or whether I could do jus- 
tice to either argument. My father 
stands between me and all thinking; 
and even though he be right, in his 
opinions, yet I feel that I should 
never heartily adcpt the same con- 
clusion, so long as the denial is made 
of my own right to work out the 
problem freely for myself. Do you 
see—do you comprehend, Annie ?” 

“TI do—I do, my brother! - But 
go and visit Angelica. Spend a 
week or two on Beech Island. She 
will show you where your heart is, J 
fancy, and will so nourish jt, on 
wholesome food, that you will come 
back with a better will, working 
finally to a right conclusion. I do 
wish that you could think fully with 
Martin. I am sure that his heart is 
in the right place, for his head goes 
fully with it.” 

“You and your Martin! That 
swallow! And your perfect faith in 
the wisdom: of his twitter !” 

“Do not laugh at Martin, Walter. 
He is a good friend of yours.” 

“Do I not know it? I love the 
dog as.if he were my own brother. 
I believe that but for him and you, 
I should not now be a living man.” 

“And Aunt Janet, Walter. Do 
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not forget her, and her good nurs- 
ing.” 

“Dear old aunty! But I must 
consult her about this visit to An- 
gelica.” 

“Why consult anybody in respect 
to a matter which your own feelings 
ought to decide upon in an in- 
stant ?” 

“True !—very true! ‘What was I 
thinking of ?” 

“There is. your error, Walter! 
It is your weakness. You are too 
apt to consult—your books—and 
other people; and you deliberate so 
long—you have such a habit of de- 
liberating—you know—” 

“That the day escapes me, you 
would say, while I speculate upon 
the sunshine. And there is too 
much truth in what you say!” 

“Go and see Angelica! You are 
now quite strong enough for that, 
and with her for a while, and a 
little birding and fishing, when 
love-making becomes insipid, you 
will relieve it from all monotony.” 

“ And I am to abandon the field 
wholly to this fellow, Annie? Is 
that what you are after ?” 

“ What field—what fellow ?” 

“This Alison, who threatens to 
usurp all the rights of our poor 
Martin.” 

“ Pooh!—for a grown man, Wal- 
ter, you are a great blockhead! 
Martin can take care of himself—” 

“ And you, too.” 

“T hope so, when the time comes. 
Meanwhile, be sure of this—I shall 
amply protect his rights, in the as- 
sertion of my own. Have no fears 
of this visitor, and beware of any 
collision with him, if only on our 
father’s account. Make your pre- 
parations, and set off for Beech 
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Island as soon as possible. You 
are now well enough, and will hardly 
be excused if you delay your visit 
much longer.” 

“T will try horseback riding to- 
morrow,” said he; “a few days of 
exercise, in an hour’s canter at a 
time, will find me again at home in 
the saddle, and, somewhere about 
the close of the week, I will ride 
over to Beech Island. By the way, 
the last note from Angelica had 
something in it like a reproach of 
yourself, Annie. It exhibited some 
pique. What is it?” 

“Ah! you must put that matter 
right. Mrs. Kirkland and Angelica 
came to see you when you were in 
the crisisof your sickness. We did 
not dare to admit them, and they 
were quite angry at the time. You 
can easily explain everything. What 
we did was solely done under the 
necessity of the case, and with the 
positive orders of the doctors. Even 
father was not allowed to see you, 
and he came, too, on the very same 
day with them.” 

“If there be nothing more than 
that, Annie—” 

“There is nothing more, I am 
certain. But your Angelica is not 
so much the angel, Walter, as not 
to find, even in this, a sufficient 
cause of complaint. It will be for 
you to see that she has no worse, in 
your long delay to visit her. With 
an effort, you might have gone 
down several daysago. In any case, 
I should certainly have expected it 
of you. The truth is, brother, I am 
of the notion that you are rather 
too cold as a lover.” 

“Philosophy, Annie—pure phil- 
osophy! The wooing of a man, 
and a gentleman, must never lack 
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to gentility as it is to wisdom. her.” 








fence is only what you think it,I your sex.” 
( To be continued. ) 
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CHLORIS. 


, L 
What time the rosy, flushing West 
Sleeps soft on copse and dingle, 
Wherein the sunset shadows rest, 
Or richly float and mingle. 








Thrills in a cadence tender, 
And every rare, ethereal mote 
Turns to a winged splendor. 
nL 
Just as the mystic cloud-lands ope, 
Far up their sapphire portal, 
Fair as the fairest dream of Hope, 
Half goddess and half mortal. 
Iv. 
I sce that lovely Genius rise, 
That child of Orient trances, 
On whose sweet face the glory lies 
Of weird Hellenic fancies. 
v. 





















All earth yields up her sweetness— 
The violet’s scent, the rose’s red, 
The dahliah’s orb’d completeness. 







VL 
And verdures on the myriad hills, 
The breath of her pure duty 
Hath nursed to life by sparkling rills, 
And foliaged nooks of beauty. 
VIL 
Till bloom, and odor, blush and song, 
So fill earth’s radiant spaces— 
The fading touch of sin, or wrong, 
Leaves glad the weariest faces. 
‘VIII. 
And so, thro’ happy spring-tide dells, 
O’er mount, and field, and river, 
Her Zephyr’s fairy clarion swells, 
Her footsteps glance forever ! 














in dignity, and hurry is as adverse fancy I can soon put you right with 


Never you fear that she will be “You are something of the pup- 
satisfied with me, and if your of- py, Walter, in your conceit, like all 


IL 
When down the vale the wood-dove’s note 


Curorts! beneath whose procreant tread 


Pavut H. Hayne. 
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THE BATTLES OF VIRGINIA, 
(INCLUDING SHARPSBURG AND GETTYSBURG.) 


BY JOHN ESTEN COOKE, AUTHOR OF “SURRY OF EAGLE'S NEST.” 


V. 
SHARPSBURG. 


Sharpsburg was the first and last 
great battle on the soil of Mary- 
land. In the hours of one Sep- 
tember day was decided the fate of 
Baltimore and Washington. Tac- 
tically a drawn battle, it was strate- 
gically a Confederate defeat. Add 
to these notable features the fur- 
ther circumstance that it was the 
last fight of McClellan. That ought, 
of itself, to make it interesting. 

Let us follow the steps of the two 
athletes who had already crossed 
swords on the banks of the Chicka- 
hominy, and who now advanced to 
a final trial of each other’s muscle 
on the soil of Maryland. These 
hardy adversaries were Lee, com- 
manding the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, and McClellan, commanding 
the Army of the Potomac. 

On the last day of August the 
fate of General Pope had been de- 
cided. Hisshattered battalions had 


retreated from the fields of Ma-— 


nassas, and Lee pressed on to com- 
plete the victory which had ‘cost 
him so much blood. General Pope 
had but one ambition now—to save 
the remnant of his army—and to 
this work he sedulously addressed 
himself, on Monday, the 1st of Sep- 

tember, by doing what he ought to 


have done before delivering battle— 
utilizing, that is to say, the troops 
of Sumner and Franklin. 

These had pushed out as rapidly 
as possible from Alexandria, and 


‘now, on this 1st of September, were 


at Germantown—a small village a 
mile or two west of Fairfax Court 
House. Here line of battle was 
formed, with the right at German- 
town, and the left toward Centre- 
ville, and the troops were hardly in 
position when the men of Jackson 
were seen advancing by the Little 
River turnpike. ~ 

Their commander was worn out, 
and had sat down under a tree, 
leaned his back against the trunk, 
folded his hands across his breast, 
and was asleep. The crack of the 
skirmishers awoke him soon; he 
rose, mounted his horse, and in fif- 
teen minutes, was at the head of 
his column, then advancing upon 
the enemy. 

This battle was a strange one. 
No sooner had the artillery begun 
to roar, than, as if in response, the 
heavens echoed it. The cheers of 
the men were responded to by the 
rushing sound of a great wind in 
the trees; the glare of the cannon 
by dazzling flashes of lightning; the 
thunder of the guns, by crash after 
crash from the black and lowering 
clouds. In the midst of this con- 
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flict of the elements, the human 
conflict commenced, and the huge 
torrents of rain which soon began 
to fall seemed the protest of the in- 
animate world against this revel 
of man’s passions. So heavy was 
the rain, that one of Jackson’s com- 
manders sent him word that the 
powder of the men could not be 
kept dry; he would soon be com- 
pelled to abandon his position. 
But that thing of abandoning a 
position rarely suited Jackson. 

“Tell him to hold his ground,” 
he said, in brief accents, to the mes- 
senger; “if his guns will not go off, 
neither will the enemy’s !” 

And the line remained firm; the 
enemy made no headway, and yet 
they fought well. They were fresh, 
and commanded by the brave Kear- 
ney and others. This day was to 
be the last of the old foe of Fre- 
mont. Kearney rushed forward to 
rally his lines, mistook a Confede- 
rate party for his own men, turned 
and galloped away; but a ballet 
overtook him. 

On the next mornimg I was rid- 
ing along the turnpike, and saw a 
crowd gathering at a small house 
by the wayside. 

“What are those men looking 
at ?” I inquired of a soldier. 

“At the body of General Kear- 
ney, which General Lee is just go- 
ing to send, with a flag of truce, to 
his friends.” 

After the fall of this gallant sol- 
dier, the enemy did not continue 
the contest with much ardor. - At 
night they still were there, in the 
dark and dripping woods, which 
the storm lashed as before; at dawn 
they had disappeared. Behind that 
friendly rampart, covering the War- 
renton road to Centreville, General 
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Pope had retreated. At sunrise 
Stuart’s cavalry rushed with cheers 


into Fairfax, but the Federal col- 


umns were as far as Annandale. 
In the debris—guns, oilcloth:, and 
knapsacks—scattered along the road, 
you read plainly, “ Exit Pope.” 

And now the unskilled soldiers, 
on that 2d of September, 1862, 
thought “We are going straight to 
Washington.” No less a personage 
than Jackson seemed to encourage 
this idea. Sitting his horse on the 
Oxhill ridge, surrounded by the 
curious, he said briefly to an officer: 

“ What roads lead to Vienna and 
onde 

The latter words were spoken too 
low to be caught. Receiving a re- 
ply, he nodded, reflected an instant, 
and then rode away. Taking the 
head of his column, he pushed on— 
toward Leesburg. Leesburg meant 
not Washington, but the Cumber- 
land Valley. 

General Lee had, it seems, deter- 
mined to enter Maryland above, 
and fight his second battle in Penn- 
sylvania. 

No time was lost. The men were 
worn to exhaustion by the heavy 
marching and fighting, without ra- 
tions, of the last few weeks; but 
there was no time to pause. Before 
the smoke had drifted away from 
the great field of conflict, the col- 
umn was in motion; in three days, 
it passed the Potomac at Leesburg 
—the men cheering, and the bands 
playing “Maryland, my Maryland!” 
On the 7th of September, Lee had 
massed his army in the vicinity of 
Frederick City. 

Disappointment awaited lere 
those confiding gray people, who 
supposed that the Marylanders 
would rush to arms. Most of them 
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rushed into their houses, and slam- 
med the doors. The “rebels” were 
regarded not as friends, but enemies. 
The inhabitants were “ Union,” and 
will doubtless take pride in the 
statement here made, that, as soon 
as they found they had nothing to 
fear, they exhibited unmistakable 
hostility. Those fears, indeed, spee- 
dily vanished. They discovered that 
in General Lee they had to deal 
with a gentleman, and a “Christian 
warrior” —a commander of the strict- 
estideas. A sneering journal, indéed, 
said, “If General Lee saw the top 
rail of a fence pulled off, as he passed 
by, he would dismount and replace 
it with his own hands.” The result 
was simple, as the logic was obvi- 
ous. A man who would put back 
the rails of a fence was not apt to 
burn dwellings, and plunder larders 
dla Pope. Consequent defiance of 
him, and more resolute adherence 
than before to “the best govern- 
ment the world ever saw.” The gen- 
eral sentiment, “Wait, wearers of 
the gray! The patriots in blue are 
coming !” 

These statements may seem 
strange to some readers. 

“Can it be possible,” they may 
say, “that Lee was so greeted on 
that soil—thus received in the great 
and illustrious Commonwealth of 
Maryland, where, in Baltimore—the 
elegant, the aristocratic, the defiant 
Baltimore—a large Federal force 
could alone hold down the almost 
irrepressible sympathy with the 
South; where, in the lower counties, 
the gentlemen throughout the war 
denounced the North, and cheered 
the South, in the most public places? 
Could Maryland have thus acted— 
Maryland, the proud, the thorough- 
bred, the bitterly southern Mary- 


land, who had sent her heroic sons 
to bleed for Virginia—smuggled me- 
dicines, clothes, and words of cheer, 
through the blockade—prayed, with 
sobs and tears, for the southern 
success—Wwhose very women and 
girls turned away with scorn in 
their faces, drawing their skirts 
close to their persons, when Federal 
officers passed, that they might not 
be soiled by the contact ?” 

The explanation is simple. The 
southern troops were in Maryland, 
and they were not in Maryland. 
Tne population differed here, as in 
Tidewater and North-western Vir- 
ginia. Lord Baltimore settled east- 
ern, William Penn western Mary- 
land. That is to say, that eastern 
Maryland was English—which is 
Virginian—western Maryland: Penn- 
sylvanian, that is northern. That 
explains the whole. 

And yet there were some, even 
here, whose whole hearts went forth 
to meet and greet the Red Cross 
flag. In locked-up roms ladies 
sewed day and night for the ragged 
soldiers. In many houses Confede- 
rate flags were ready to be produc- 
ed. From some houses white hand- 
kerchiefs were waved—from a few, 
cheers were heard. Let us not 
blame very bitterly the owners of 
these flags, which were never un- 
folded and given to the air. The 
“blue patriots” were coming, and 
the Union neighbors of the south- 
ern sympathizers w re sure to de- 
nounce them to the Federal venge- 
ance. Hearts were warm, but life 
and property were dear. It is hard 
to expect that husbands and fathers 
should bring beggary and exile on 
wife and children for any cause. 
So those flags were never waved, or 
waved timidly for an instant, and 
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then quickly withdrawn. Thestormy 
winds of that reign of terror blew 
them away. 

On the day after his arrival at 
Frederick City, General Lee issued 
an address to the people of Mary- 
land. That calm and admirable 
paper will present a terrible con- 
trast in history, to the brutal “ ex- 
patriation order” of General Pope 
in Culpepper, which the very au- 
thorities at Washington had to dis- 
own. Lee declared to the people 
that he had come to aid them “in 
regaining the rights of which they 
had been despoiled,” but no new 
tyranny would be imposed—no citi- 
zen coerced by martial law; to each 
and all would be accorded the right 
“to decide his destiny freely, and 
without constraint.” 

When that paper was made pub- 
lic, a few cheers arose, a few halloos 
resounded; then followed an omi- 
nous silence. No enthusiasm was 
exhibited—only a few recruits ap- 
peared—it was obvious that the 
dream of thousands rushing to the 
southern flag was complete hallu- 
cination. 

If the result disappointed the 
great commander of the Confede- 
rates, he did nct show it. That in- 
vincible calmness which character- 
ized him never changed. He knew 
what he could depend upon, and to 
that he turned—his old Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

And yet only about one-half of 
that army was at his orders, a fact 
which it is absolutely essential to 
remember in following the events 
which we are about to record. That 
is the key-note, and we beg that it 
will be kept in view. Nearly half 
of Lee’s army was still limping 
along, barefooted and exhausted, 
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far in rear, on the Virginia side. 
Not once, but a hundred times, has 
the statement been made, that these 
men were stragglers, in‘ending de- 
sertion. That statement is an in- 
justice to the brave soldiers of the 
army. The immense marches and 
desperate combats of the last month 
had exhausted them. Barefooted, 
in rags, unfed, worn out, they drag- 
ged their feet along, trying to keep 
up. And they would have arrived, 
but for one circumstance. McClel- 
lan’s rapid advance uncovered the 
fords near Leesburg; crossing these, 
the “stragglers” would have found 
McClellan, not Lee. In fact, Gene- 
ral Lee issued an order forbidding 
it, and thus these twenty thousand 
or more unfortunate, not criminal, 
men, who filled the fields of Lou- 
doun, or crouched on the heights 
near Leesburg, were pointed at and 
stigmatized as stragglers. 

So it then appeared; and their 
stronger comrades even, who had 
been able to keep up, joined in the 
statement. But time sets every- 
thing right. The causes of the 
larger part of that “straggling” are 
now known. It was hunger, exhaus- 
tion, b'eeding feet, and wounds 
which prevented the majority of 
those men from being present at 
the bitter wrestle of Sharpsburg. 

Lee was left with about forty 
thousand men, of all arms, to op- 
pose McClellan’s one hundred thou- 
sand, then advancing. 

The marshaling of that army was 
one of the most marvelous pheno- 
mena of the war. On the Ist day 
of September, General Pope was 
defeated—his forces disorganized 
and demoralized beyond the power 
of words—and the Government at 


Washington was looking every mo- 
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ment for the coming of Lee, as it 
had looked after the Manassas of 
July, 1861, for the coming of Beau- 
regard. 

Twelve days afterwards McClel- 
lan was at Frederick City with a 
force of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand men, and was pushing after 
Lee, who was retiring. 

Read the Federal documents re- 
lating to that period, and see what 
was thought of McClellan in reality. 
They thwarted him, denounced him, 
professed to despise him, and re- 
moved him, to put Pope in his 
place ; but, when the dark hour 
came, they cried “ Protect the capi- 
tal!—you only can do it!” It is 
true that the axe of the headsman 
was being sharpened even then for 
him. When he had perfected the 
great crime of defeating Lee, his 
head was to roll, and a voice was to 
cry aloud from the Bureau of War— 
@ voice marvelously resembling that 
of Major-General Halleck: 

“So perish all who oppose our 
policy.” 

Meanwhile, however, the services 
of the skillful soldier were needed— 
were indispensable. The country 
confided in him. The troops ador- 
ed him. He summoned the men to 
return to their standards; they obey- 
ed him with alacrity; he took the 
head of the army, and advanced 
upon Lee. To have believed on the 
1st of September that this was pos- 
sible, would have been to fall into 
the fantastic. In a week the world 
had only to look and see. McClellan 
had under him nearly one hundred 
thousand troops, and without a 
scrap of orders* beyond “ Protect 





* See his examination before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War. 
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the capital,” began an offensive 
campaign in the direction of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the 12th, as we have said, he 
had reached Frederick City. His 
advance had struck Lee’s rear—the 
adversaries were in view of each 
other—the thunders of battle again 
resounded. 

Lee had fallen back from Freder- 
ick, and his gray columns were de- 
filing through the passes of the Ca- 
toctan and South Mountains. What 
did he design? Were those ragged 
southerners, tramping on gayly, 
with their bright muskets, and ex- 
claiming “ Pennsylvania! Pennsyl- 
vania!” as they had exclaimed 
“Maryland! Maryland !”—were the 
veteran; of the old army deceived 
in their anticipations, and had Lee 
brought them thither only, as some 
said, to capture Harper’s Ferry? 
The thing was incredible, and re- 
mains incredible to-day. Little 
doubt exists now that his object 
then, in September, 1862, was the 
same as in June, 1863—namely, to 
advance into Pennsylvania, keeping 
open his communications by the 
Shenandoah Valley—draw the Fed- 
eral army as far as possible from its 
base, bring on a battle, defeat and 
pursue his opponent, and dictate 
peace at Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. 

General Lee may have failed, 
sometimes, to make the best move- 
ments during the progress of a 
battle; he never failed to adopt the 
greatest, soundest, and most com- 
prehensive combinations to bring 
on battle. Both in 1862 and 1863, 
he failed to accomplish his object. 
But, study those campaigns, and 
the causes of these failures will be 
seen. It was not that the profound 
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brain of Lee erred—Providence in- 
terposed, and defeated him. 

His plan now was, first to reduce 
Harper’s Ferry, which was held by 
eleven thousand men, with seventy- 
three pieces of artillery; and Jack- 
son had been already sent: thither, 
by way of Boonsboro’, Williams- 
port, and Martinsburg—thus taking 
the Ferry in rear. As soon as this 
hornet’s nest was destroyed, he was 
to push on and join Longstreet, in 
the vicinity of Hagerstown; then 
the whole army, massed, would com- 
mence moving toward the Cumber- 
land Valley, drawing McClellan to- 
ward Westminster and Gettysburg, 
as Meade was drawn thither in the 
month of June, 1863. 

Let us turn now to a circum- 
stance so trifling that it seems in- 
significant, but which overthrew the 
whole campaign of Lee. 

Up to the 12th-of Septembor, 
when McClellan reached Frederick, 
that commander had moved at the 
gait of the tortoise. Cautious and 
deliberate by organization, he was 
rendered still more cautious and 
deliberate upon this occasion by the 
telegrams of his superiors, who 
wrote constantly, “Take care—you 
are going too fast—keep nearer the 
Potomac—Lee is drawing you on— 
only a small part of his army is 
north of the Potomac; and, as soon 
as you are far enough away from 
the capital, he will attack us from 
the Virginia side, and all will be 
over.” Those are not the words 
employed by General Halleck, but 
they express the exact substance of 
his orders. 

Thus, up to the 12th, McClellan 
moved snailwise, feeling for Lee, 
and in utter darkness as to his 
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plans. On that day, however, he 
found upon a table in Frederick 
City, where it had been left By the 
carelessness of some officer, Gene- 
ral Lee’s ‘Order of March.” That 
order was a complete revelation of 
Lee’s designs. 

Longstreet was to advance by 
way of Boonsboro’, to Hagerstown. 

McLaws was to push for Mary- 
land Heights. 

Walker was to cross back, and 
hasten to Loudoun Heights. 

Jackson was then to storm and 
capture Harper’s Ferry, hastening 
afterwards to join Longstreet. - 

Then——the order stopped there. 
Nothing more, however, was neces- 
sary. Then, Lee’s army would ad- 
vance upon Pennsylvania. 

Such were the revelations of the 
Confederate campaign, given in that 
document. That poor little sheet 
of paper, which a puff of wind 
would have carried away—which a 
housewife might have used to kin- 
dle her fire—a soldier to light his 
pipe—that little scrap of paper 
would have been cheaply purchased 
by the Federal commander at a 
cost of a hundred millions, and it 
cost nothing. It is true that it cost 
Lee his campaign. 

From that moment, General Mc- 
Clellan had no longer any fears. 
He could act with energy, for he 
knew what he was doing. Before, 
he had advanced with caution, be- 
cause every step might lose the 
capital; now he pushed on with 
vigor, because Pennsylvania was the 
known object of his opponent. 
Every card in the hand of Lee was 
known; his whole game exposed; 
his combinations defeated in ad- 
vance. Unless t.e fighting of the 
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southern army changed the result, 
the campaign was as good as de- 
cide® 

The obvious policy of McClellan 
was to push vigorously forward, 
break through the passes of South 
Mountain, relieve Harper’s Ferry, 
and attack Lee while his army was 
divided into two parts. He set 
about his task with rapidity and 
energy; that he did not succeed, was 
not his fault. Human nerve con- 
_ quers fate sometimes; hard fighting 
more than makes up for numbers. 
McClellan ought to have forced the 
mountain passes on the 13th. He 
could not do so until the 14th. He 
ought to have cut Lee to pieces be- 
fore Jackson arrived. He could not 
come up with him. He ought to 
have routed the southern army on 
the field of Sharpsburg—and that 
fight, three to one, was the clearest 
drawn battle of history. The nerve 
of the Confederates more than made 
up for numbers. We shall prove 
that. 

On the 14th of September the 
great game of chess had commenced 
in earnest. From that time forward 
every hour was to be big with events; 
every movement of the adversaries 
counted. McClellan was pushing 
after Lee, intent on relieving Har- 
per’s Ferry, and cutting his great 
opponent to pieces. The hard and 
stubborn muscle of the Virginian 
had turned many a sword’s edge— 
but it seemed that at last the wea- 
pon was heavy and sharp enough to 
accomplish its object—‘‘ to cut even 
to the dividing asunder of the joints 
and marrow.” 

In utter ignorance meanwhile of 
the great misfortune which had be- 
fallen him, General Lee was press- 
ing forward to the execution of his 


plans—wondering doubtfully at the 
unwonted confidence of his adver- 
sary, but certain to catch him trip- 
ping before long. The Confederates 
were in excellent spirits; jest and 
laughter prevailed. The cavalry were 
engaged near Frederick, where 
Hampton charged and captured a 
battery, but the infantry were march- 
ing quietly, caring little. 

On the evening of the 14th, Lee’s 
“Order of March” was in full pro- 
cess of accomplishment. Longstreet 
was at Hagerstown with the advance 
force of the army. D. H. Hill was 
holding the gap near Boonsboro’, 
and a small force was at Crampton’s; 
Walker was on Loudoun, and Mc- 
Laws on Maryland Heights; Jack- 
son was in front—south of Harper’s 
Ferry, and would attack it at early 
dawn. Unless relieved that night, 
good-bye to Harper’s Ferry, its 
11,000 men and 73 cannon. 

Then began the struggle. McClel- 
lan thundered in front of Boons- 
boro’ and Crampton’s gaps, listen- 
ing anxiously for the cannon of 
Jackson. At every step of his ad- 
vance—which the cavalry, under 
Stewart, obstinately opposed—the 
Federal commander fired signal 
guns, which said to the officer com- 
manding at Harper’s Ferry: “I am 
coming!” Every hour he despatched 
scouts to penetrate the lines, reach 
the Ferry, and say: “Hold on; do 
not surrender, I will soon release 
you!” 

‘‘The cavalry, under General Stuart, fell 
back before him, materially impeding his 
progress by its gallant resistance, and gain- 
ing time for preparations to oppose his ad- 
vance.”’—Lee’s 

That assurance Seemed reliable. 
The enormous advantage of know- 
ing an adversary’s plans and posi- 
tion was never, in nll the annals of 
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war, better shown. With Long- 
street at Hagerstown and Jackson at 
Harper’s Ferry, McClellan knew well 
that his movements were free—and 
he pressed on with ardor to attain 
the prize. 

Soon the thunders of an obsti- 
nate combat rose from Boonsboro’ 
gap, where Hooker attacked Hill, 
succeeded in turning his flank, and 
at nightfall had virtual possession of 
the gap—for which the worthy Gen- 
eral Reno and fifteen hundred men, 
however, paid. At the same time 
an engagement took place at Cramp- 
ton’s gap, nearer to the Potomac, 
with the same object—to break 
through to the succor of Harper’s 
Ferry. 

Boonsboro’ was a combat—divi- 
sion against division—the fight at 
Cramp.on’s was a fiasco. Federal 
writers tell how General Franklin’s 
corps, with Slocum’s division on the 
right and Smith’s division on the 
left, attacked “a greatly superior 
force of Confederates in the pass, 
forced them up the slope, and after 
three hours’ hard contest carried the 
crest, taking 400 prisoners.” The 
“greatly superior force” thus as- 
sailed by two divisions was Colonel 
Tom Munford, with about two hun- 
dred dismounted cavalry, and one 
piece of artillery. When the three 
brigades of General Cobb—all the 
infantry that at any time was any- 
where near the gap—arrived from 
Maryland Heights, the crest had 
been carried, and Colonel Munford 
was moving down the west side of 
the mountain. The enemy held the 
gap—General Cobb’s troops were 
badly put in, and made little fight— 
the “ 400 prisoners” were of his com- 
mand. The facts stated here are 
surprising—but they are facts. The 
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reports of General Stuart will estab- 
lish them. Two hundred men heid 
in check two divisions. 

When night fell on the 14th, Mc- 
Clellan had broken through the 
mountain—or, to speak more accur- 
ately, he held the gaps at Boons- 
boro’ and Crampton’s, ready to 
march at dawn. At dawn he 
marched; but suddenly a long con- 
tinuous thunder arose from Harper’s 
Ferry. Jackson was attackiog.* 

McClellan pushed forward; the 
ominous roar of artillery continued 
without cessation. Then all at once 
it stopped—for Jackson was pre- 
paring to storm the works with his 
infantry. That silence was worse 
than the thunder of the cannon, and 
the Federal commander must have 
comprehended its meaning. In fact 
Jackson had thrown forward Pen- 
der—the assault had just begun— 
the men were rushing on with shouts 
to.carry the Federal defences at the 
point of the bayonet—when all at 

* It was just after the surrender of Har- 
per's Ferry that Jackson gave an unusual 
exhibition of dry humor. He was con- 
versing on the bridge with an officer of the 
U. 8S. Army, when acourier from the Mary- 
land side thundered over the bridge, and 
reported McClellan approaching with an 
immense army. 

Jackson scarcely turned his head, simply 
nodded, and went on calmly conversing 
with his companion. As the courier was 
going, however, he called him back and 
said negligently: 

‘‘Has General McClellan any baggage 
trains or cattle ?” 

The courier replied that he had both, in 
tremendous quantities. Jackson smiled his 
grim smile and coolly answered: 

‘*Well, my men can whip any army fol- 
lowed by cattle !” 

And uuder that jest was something like 
reality. ‘The men had lived for weeks on 
green corn and apples chiefly—the prospect 
of boiled beef would have led them to 
charge the army of Xerxes ! 
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once a white flag was seen to flutter 
upon the breastworks. Colonel 
Miles had surrendered his 11,000 
men, 13,000 stand of arms, and 73 
pieces of artillery. 

Harper’s Ferry had fallen. 

Fallen at the moment when Me- 
Clellan was only a short march from 
it, with almost nothing between—at 
the moment when Miles could al- 
most hear the shouts of the troops 
coming to his relief; when in a 
few hours McLaws, on Maryland 
Heights, would have been captured; 
Jackson would have been cut. off 
from a junction with the main body, 
and Lee would have been defeated 
or driven across the Potomac. 

At that supreme moment, when 
victory and failure were suspended 
in the balance, the heavy arm of 
Jackson ‘ell. ‘Too late” was writ- 


ten, as in words of flame, against 


the southern sky, toward which the 
Federal commander gazed. Soon 
he knew that his second and great- 
est aim was in like manner de- 
feated. 

Lee had fallen back with Hill, by 
way of Boonsboro’, toward Sharps- 
burg; Longstreet was summoned to 
the same point fiom Hagerstown. 

On the morning of the 16th, when 
McClellan, pushing forward, had 
reached the Antietam, opposite 
Sharpsburg, he had, there in front 
of him, on the hills beyond the 
stream, both Longstreet and Jack- 
son—returned from Hagerstown and 
Harper’s Ferry. The two halves of 
the army were once more united. 
Lee was massed and ready to de- 
liver battle. 

Such were the strategic move- 
ments which culminated in the ob- 
stinately disputed battle of Sharps- 
burg, or Antietam, as it is called by 
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writers of the North. They have 
been noticed at some length, being 
essential to a proper understanding 
of the action. 

Harper’s Ferry had retarded Lee, 
since he could not leave that fortress 
in his rear; McClellan had advanced 
with unexpected rapidity; thus Lee 
was compelled to retire to Virginia 
or mass his army and accept battle 
‘on the north bank of the Potomac. 

What force did that army number, 
and what were the numbers of Gen- 
eral McClellan? Alas! little is left 
to the South save to show that she 
made a “good fight” and died hard! 
Let us pau-e for a moment then and 
establish the truth upon this point. 
It is curious. ; 

“We fought pretty close upon 
100,000 men,” said General McClel- 
lan, when interrogated by the War 
Committee. 

“This great battle was fought by 
less than forty thousand men on our 
side,” said Lee, in his report; and 
Colonel Walter H. Taylor, that high- 
toned officer and gentleman, then 
A. A. G. of the army, states Lee’s 
numbers at 37,000 of all arms.* 

What were General McClellan’s? 

“Our forces,” he says, “at the 
battle of Antietam, were, total in 
action, 87,164.” 

Deduct “ cavalry division, 4,320,” 
and we have 82,844 Federal infantry 
and artillery in action. 

Deduct 4,000 cavalry from Gene- 

*“ Our SrrReNetH at SHarpspurc.—I 
think this is correct: 

Jackson (including A. P. Hill). .10,000 





D. H. Hill and Walker. ........ 7,000 


Effective infantry 
Cavalry and artil ery. ........ $,000 


- $7,000 
—MS. Statement of Colonel Taylor. 
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ral Lee’s total, and we have Con- 
federate infantry and artillery in ac- 
tion, 33,000. 

Of these 33,000, about 8,000 did 
not arrive from Harper’s Ferry until 
the middle of the day. The hard 
fighting of the whole morning was 
really borne by about 25,000 in line 
of battle. 

More still—the main assault was 
against the Confederate left, where 
Jackson, with 4,000, met and re- 
pulsed 40,000.* 

“ In driblets!” Alas! what would 
Lee have thought of driblets of divi- 
sions and whole corps! One of 
these driblets was 18,000 men. 

The truth is, that until noon the 
Confederates fought more than three 
to one; that throughout the action 
they were never opposed by less than 
two and a-half to one; that Jackson, 
on the left, remained unmoved for 
hours, though the enemy threw 
against him about ten to one. : 

These statements may be regarded 





* Proor.—General Jones, commanding 
Jackson’s old division, reported :—‘'The 
division, at the beginning of the fight, 
numbered not over 1,600 men.” 

And Early, commanding Ewell’s division 
of three brigades, reported: 


On the Federal side it is not denied that 
Hooker’s corps numbered 18,000. At 7 
A. M., Mansfield reinforced him, and at 9, 
Sumner. Of the fight which ensued, Gen- 
eral Sumner says:—‘‘I have always believed 
that instead of sending these troops into 
that action in driblets, had General Mc- 
Clellan authorized me to march these forty 
thousand on the left flank of the enemy, we 
would not have failed to throw them,” &,— 
Conduct of War, Vol. 1, 368, 
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as “rebel exaggerations.” That is 
not important; they are on record, 
and history will protect her cwn. 

Lee might thus have retired, with- 
out imputations upon his courage— 
might have recrossed into Virginia 
and declined battle. He remained 
upon the soil of Maryland and ac- 
cepted it. 

Sharpsburg followed; and this 
great combat we now proceed to 
trace in outline. 

On the afternoon of the 16th, Lee 
had abont 25,000 men in line of bat- 
tle, his back to Sharpsburg, his left 
hand touching the Potomac, his 
right extending into the angle 
formed by the river and Antietam 
creek. 

Sharpsburg is a village, in the 
midst of a rolling country, dotted 
with farm houses, lost in orchards; 
fields divided by stone walls; and 
through the valley in front of it rolls 
the narrow and crooked Antietam, 
spanned by bridges on the Boons- 
boro’ and other roads. 

On the high ground beyond, at 
the foot of a mountain, McClellan’s 
numerous infantry and artillery were 
drawn up, his main strength massed 
on the right, to strike the southern 
left. 

The plans of a general are more 
interestizig than the fighting of his 
troops. McClellan’s design here was 
to turn the Confederate left, driving 
Lee into the river, and he never 
ceased hammering at that “ fatal 
left” until his right wing was nearly 
shattered by the hard anvil against 
which this Thorhammer struck. 

On the evening of the 16th, 
Hooker, commanding the Federal 
right, crossed the stream and gained 
ground, after sharp fighting. On 
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the morning of the 17th, the day of 
Sharpsburg, he attacked from this 
advanced position. 

At the first streak of dawn, in the 
clear autumn sky, before the varie- 
gated leaves of the forest trees were 
reddened by sunrise, the opposing 
lines began to thunder. 

Hooker, with 18,000 men, and 
Mansfie'd’s corps, hastening forward 
to support him, was attacking the 
4,000 men of Jackson. The woods 
reverberated, the echoes rolled 
among the hills, the fields were full 
of the long, crashing rattle of mus- 
ketry, mingled with shouts and 
cheers. Jackson grappled with his 
adversary, and held his ground so 
well that Hooker was wholly unable 
to drive him back. 

Such was the state of things 
when, at 7, just as the sun was soar- 
ing above the mountain in his rear, 
General Mansfield arrived and threw 
his corps into action. Before this 
great reinforcement the Confeder- 
ates were pressed back, and a point 
of woods beyond the Hagerstown 
road was seized by the Federals; 
not, however, without terrible loss 
and disorganization. Jackson’sloss 
was frightful, but his opponents’ 
worse. General Mansfied was mor- 
tally wounded; General Hooker was 
shot and being borne from the field; 
the Federal troops were breaking in 
spite of their success, when the 
corps of Sumner arrived, and was 
thrown forward, just in time to pre- 

‘ vent a thorough rout. 

That statement will be regarded 
as Confederate exaggeration. Hear 
the evidence of General Sumner: 

“On going upon the field, I found 
that General Hooker’s corps had 
been dispersed and routed. I passed 
him, some distance in the rear, where 


he had been carried, wounded, but 
I saw nothing of his corps at all as 
I was advancing with my command 
on the field. I sent one of my staff 
officers to find where they were, and 
General Ricketts, the only officer 
we could find, stated that he could 
not raise three hundred men of the 
corps.”* 

Strange result of the great assau't 
of Hooker and Mansfield, with their 
30,000 men, against the 4,000 of 
Jackson ! 

“I saw nothing of his corps at 
all |? 

“He could not raise three hun- 
dred men!” 

It was in reference to this portion 
of the action that General Sumner 
groaned out that the troops were 
sent in “in driblets’—that is, corps 
after corps. 

Such was the result on the Fed- 
eral side—repulse with terrible loss; 
Mansfield killed; Hooker wounded; 
the line breaking. On the Confed- 
erate side the mortality was truly 
frightful. General Starke, com- 
manding Jackson’s division, was 
killed; more than a half of some 
brigades, more than a third of others, 
disabled—in many regiments there 
were almost no commissioned ¢ ffi- 
cers. Jackson had repulsed the 
great assault, but the ground, on 
which his firm foot yet rested, was 
bathed in the best blood of the 
South. 

But this was the mere preface— 
the ante-chamber to the temple of 
horror. Pausing only to pant and 
recover their breath after the fierce 
struggle, the Federal forces reformed 
their line; cheers rose from the great 
mass, and the huge wave rolled for- 
ward—this time bent on enveloping 


Report on Conduct of War, 1, 368. 
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Jackson’s left and driving him back 
on the centre. 

The attack was met with despera- 
tion. Each soldier seemed to feel 
that on his firmness depended the 
fate of General Lee. Jackson half 
faced to the left, the two small brig- 
ades of Hood—one of them num- 
bering, he says, but 864 men— 
rushed forward and filled the gap 
thus made on Jackson’s right. In 
an instant the fiercest wrestle of the 
great day of Sharpsburg began, in 
the midst of cheers, shouts, thunder 
and lightning. 

The brush of a grand painter 
could alone convey something like a 
conception of that wild grapple. 
Jackson, reinforced by Hood, had 
now about 6,000 men engaged in 
all, and these were stubbornly breast- 
ing the great rush of Hooker, Mans- 
field and Sumner. The odds were 
beyond mortal endurance. Worn 
out and decimated by the very at- 
trition of the struggle, Jackson was 
being forced back, when McLaws 
and Walker at last arrived with 
' reinforcements; thei everything 
suddenly changed. 

Never in all the war was the value 
of “fresh troops,” however small 
their number, more conclusively 
shown. 

In the twinkling of an eye, the 
southern lines were reformed and 
ceased retiring. Cheers rose; stag- 
gering volleys followed; Jackson’s 
whole line advanced. with wild 
shouts, and drove the Federal line 
back. Before he stopped the ad- 
vance, Jackson had forced back 
Hooker more than half a mile; had 
resumed the position from which he 
was driven in the morning; then he 
stood, grim and defiant, ready to 
enew the struggle. The great as- 
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sault of McClellan had been com- 
pletely repulsed; the battle of 
Sharpsburg was decided. 

This was the grand conflict of the 
day, and on the left centered the 
main interest—but once or twice 
affairs were critical on the right and 
centre. 

Jackson had just repulsed his op- 
ponent, when an accident occurred 
which nearly resulted in General 
Lee’s destruction. 

In the ccntre was Rhodes’ brig- 
ade, and during the momentary ab- 
sence of that officer, through a mis- 
conception of orders, the brigade 
was withdrawn. No sooner had 
this occurred than the Federal forces 
rushed forward; there was nothing 
to.meet them; in an instant General 
Lee’s centre would have been pierced 
and his army cut in two. 

Then, what they wanted in num- 
bers, the southerners made up by 
reckless courage. General D. H. 
Hill galloped thither, and hastily 
collected about 200 men, whom he 
led gaiJantly forward. Miller's bat- 
tery hastened up, and unlimbered 
and opened a furious fire. Colonel 
Cooke, with about 300 men of his 
regiment, faced the masses rushing 
on, “standing boldly in line,” says 
General Lee, “without a cartridge.” 

Then a curious exhibition was 
presented to the soldiers of both 
armies. Lieutenant General Hill 
was seen leading against the enemy 
a force of 200 men, cheering them 
on in person. Lieutenant General 
Longstreet was seen on foot, loading 
and firing a piece of artillery. 

The Federal division of General 
Richardson, imposed upon by this 
bold front, came to a halt and re- © 
mained stationery until Lee had 
filled the gap. 
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So, the centre was saved. 

On the right, there was also a 
moment of extreme peril. Let us 
briefly relate how things stood there 
and what was done. ' 

Nearly east of Sharpsburg, was a 
bridge over the Antietam. On the 
heights above this bridge rested the 
right cf Lee; opposite, across the 
stream, were drawn up the 15,000 
men of Burnside, with Porter at his 
back. 

This force was held in reserve, for 
‘‘ eventualities”—and this “ eventu- 
ality” came soon after sunrise, when 
Hooker could not advance. 

Then McClellan argued and acted 
like a good soldier. That stubborn 
stand on the left must mean that 
Lee had massed his main force there, 
leaving the right wing weak. Burn- 
side was thereupon ordered, at 8 
o'clock, to pass the bridge, and im- 
mediately assail the southern right. 

At half-past 8 he had not moved; 
not at 9. McClellan sent new or- 
ders and more urgent ones, for the 
combat on his right was going 
against him, and a diversion was 
absolutely necessary. Still Burn- 
side did not move-—at 10 he was still 
there; at 11 he was still there; at 12 
he had not passed the Antietam. 

Meanwhile, Lee had acted. He 
had thrown Walker and McLaws 
from the right, to Jackson’s relief— 
leaving only the 2,500 men of Gen- 
eral Jones opposite Burnside. 

That officer finally advanced across 
the bridge about noon, and “moved 
with such extreme caution and slow- 
ness” toward Lee’s right, that he 
did not attack the crest where it 
rested until three o’clock. 

Then he stormed the crest ‘and 
p'anted his artillery upon it; but the 
delay had ruined everything. Just 
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as the crest was carried, A. P. Hill 
arrived from Harper’s Ferry with 
2,000 men.* Adding these to the 
2,500 of Jones, driven back from the 
crest, with this force of 4,500 he at- 
tacked Burnside in turn, driving 
back to the bridge his 15,000 troops, 
and terminating the day upon the 
right of the field as Jackson had ter- 
minated it upon the left. 

It was at this moment that Mc- 
Clellan; seeing Burnside driven back, 
sent him word, it is said: 

“Hold your ground! If you can- 
not, then the bridge to the last man ! 
Always the bridge! If the bridge 
is lost, all is lost!” 

The defeat of Burnside was so 
decisive, that the moment was in- 
deed full'of peril. But night came 
to stop an advance. 

“It was now nearly dark,” says 
General Lee, “and the enemy had 
massed a number of batteries to 
sweep the approaches to the Antie- 
tam, on the opposite side of which 
the corps of General Porter, which 
had not been engaged, now appeared 
to dispute dur advance. Under 
these circumstances, it was deemed 
injudicious to push our advantage 
further.” ; 

Night descended—the thunder 
ceased—the great pall of darkness 
fell over the bloody field, covered 
with the dying and the dead. 

McClellan was repulsed—thus vic- 
tory belonged to Lee. 

* Such was Sharpsburg, one of the 
most desperate and sanguinary 
struggles of the war. We have en- 
deavored to describe it with the 
impartiality of truth itself—and no 
statement has been made which the 
record will not vouch for. 





* Reports Army N. Va., Vol. 2, 129. 
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As to the numbers, the statements 
rest upon the words of Lee and 
Jackson; and it is not probable that 
the world will doubt them. 

That with a force so small Lee 
could repulse an army so large as 
his opponent’s, is due to two simple 
facts: 

I. The troops were maneuvered 
with a foresight and promptness 
which characterize only the greatest 
generals of history. 

Il. The men were the veterans of 
the old Army of Northern Virginia; 
were officered by Jackson, Long- 
street and Hill; and fought as the 
300 of Leonidas fought at Ther- 
mopyle—ready to die, but not to 
surrender. 

Taken altogether, that fight on 
the left was one of the most aston- 
ishing of any war—for 4,000 stood 
for hours against 30,000 or 40,000, 
and more than once drove them 
back in disorder. Hill’s repulse of 
Burnside, four to one, on the right, 
was glorious—but Burnside died 
easy. Jackson’s repulse of Hooker, 
ten to one, was grand—for Hooker 
died hard. That combat indeed 
brought back the old ages of myth- 
ology. This Titan stood erect, strong 
and defiant, if not unscathed, when 
the whole magazine of thunderbolts 
had been exhausted upon him. 

On the next day, General Lee re- 
mained in line of battle, awaiting 
another attack; but none was made. 
The Federal loss “ and disorganiza- 
tion,” says General McClellan, pre- 
vented it on that day. 

On the morning of the next, Lee 
had recrossed the Potomac, to sup- 
ply his army with rations and am- 
munition. His opponent attempted 
- to follow, and was driven into the 
river. 
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So the Maryland campaign ended. 

In October, General Halleck tele- 
graphed McClellan: 

* “Cross the Potomac, and give 
battle to the enemy, or drive him 
South.” 

McClellan crossed, and at War- 
renton-was “relieved from the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac.” 

Hapless McClellan! It was harsh. 
Lee would have annihilated the 
“whipped army” of the Potomac 
retreating to Malvern Hill “like a 
parcel of sheep.”* McClellan’s cool 
generalship saved it. Lee would 
have gone to Pennsylvania, and ad- 
vanced to Philadelphia—McClellan 
organized Pope’s remnants, ad- 
vanced, and fought, and. drove his 
adversary from Maryland. Lee 
would have recrossed in October— 
McClellan stopped him, and. by ad- 
vancing into Virginia forced his 
great foe to fall back Richmond- 
ward. And after all these scrvices, 
the axe fell. 

“ Off with his head! 
Buckingham !” 

General McClellan received the 
fatal order while conversing, in his 
tent, near Warrenton, with General 
Burnside. His countenance did not 
change, andin a voice as calm as a 
May morning, he said, handing the 
paper to his companion: 

“ Well, Burnséde, you are to com- 
mand the army.” 

Never was a more singular freak of 
destiny. The officer who had failed 
to cross the Antietam and drive 
back Hill’s 4,500 with his 15,000, at 
Sharpsburg, was now to cross the 


So much for 





* See testimony of General Hooker (Con- 
duct of War, 1,580) for these strong ex- 
pressions. ‘A few shots fromthe rebels,” 
he added, ‘‘would have panic-stricken the 
whole command.” 
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Rappahannock and drive back the 
Army of Northern Virginia, under 
Lee. 

Of that appointment one might 
have said:—“ It will not and it can- 


not come to good.” But the fiat 
had gone forth. 

McClellan set out for New Jersey. 
Burnside commenced his march 
toward—Fredericksburg. 





ALVERLEY. 


A TALE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TEMPTED AGAIN. 


Count Falconberg had been whis- 
pering his wittiest bon mot into 
Madame Alverley’s ear, and had re- 
ceived their sunniest gleam from 
the lady’s eyes in reply, when Cecile 
Vaughn, attended by Guy Darwin, 
passed in front of the window and 
descended the terrace. He certainly 
had not perceived them—and was it 
possible Madame could have done 
so, through the double impediment 
of his wit and himself? Absurd, 
his complaisant Countship would 
have retorted, upon such a presump- 
tion. Still, it was strange, to say 
the least, that the alarming change 
in the lady’s exquisite complexion, 
was first visible at that moment— 
causing the Count to break off short 
in the bon mot, and express his so- 
licitude. She seized the advantage 
with masterly quickness, and closing 
her eyes, leaned back as if half 
fainting; then slowly opened them 
again with languid grace. 


“Indeed, I fear I am suffering 
from the effects of rising too early 
this morning,” she murmured. “It 
was fully ten minutes before my 
usual hour. I fear, M.le Comte, I 
shall be deprived of the pleasure of 
hearing the .conclusion of your in- 
imitable story before dinner.” 

The Count rose at once on re- 
ceiving this conge, and after express- 
ing his concern and regret, left the 
room. 

All faintness and languor vanished 
with him. Almost as quickly, 
through another door, Alexa slided, 
gained her own apartments, and, a 
few minutes later, attired for walk- 
ing, left the castle by a private en- 
trance, and plunged deep in the 
shrubbery of the grounds. A red 
son of the New World forests could 
not have tracked with quicker eye 
and ear the path of pursuit than she 
evinced, as following every turn of 
Cecile and Guy, she arrived at last 
beside the pavilion, the secluded po- 
sition of which rarely tempted any 
visitor to its shelter, save her hus- 
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band with his segar—but within 
which voices were now murmuring; 
proving that she had not been mis- 
led “on the trail.” Still, not one 
word was audible where she stood. 
She must venture closer, if she would 
hear. <A large, flourishing shrub 
immediately beneath one of the open 
windows, favored her; again it was 
with Indian caution that her supple 
figure bent and glided within the 
covert—without the rustle of one 
leaf to betray her. Distinctly now 
reached her ear, those low words of 
despairing pathos:—“ No hope then, 
Cecile?” They told a tale confirmed 
by every after word, which seemed 
to make a leaping demon within 
those gleaming emerald depths. 
She was still woman enough to own 
in her heart, even now, a strange 
contradiction. Bitter had been her 
hate of Cecile while she believed her 
the willing and rejoicing recipient 
of Darwin’s love; but it was mild, sis- 
terly affection compared to the rage 
which sprang to life when she found 
him wronged and trifled with. True, 
it brought about the very end for 
which she schemed; but none the 
less could she have delivered over to 
the tortures of old the woman who 
cast carelessly aside all that had 
been, and yet was, to her, the crown 
of life. ‘With tense form and drawn 
breath, she listened silently, until 
she heard Guy’s retreating step, and 
glancing up from her place of am- 
buscade, watched his figure slowly 
disappear down one of the long 
green alleys that opened away from 
the pavilion. Instinct said: “ Fol- 
low;” but she paused and said: “To 
what end?” For once—the first 
time in her life—the subtle schem- 
ing power was utterly mute. She 
pressed her hands to her head—she 
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could not understand this sluggish- 
ness of what was usually so light- 
ning swift. 

“What does it mean?” she cried 
almost aloud. ‘ Why should I feel 
thus helpless? What is my next 
move?” Still only the humiliating 
conclusion—“ For my life I cannot 
tell!” The ground had been taken 
from beneath her feet, and where to 
shift her position she stood in utter 
ignorance. It was a novel situation 
for her, and one she did not brook 
with patience. ‘I will force myself 
to think!” was her indignant mental 
conclusion. She moved to follow 
Guy—but with almost a sharp cry 
of alarm, shrank back again. Within 
a few feet of her passed her hus- 
band. With an imprecation on the 
delay, she crouched silent, and 
heard him enter the pavilion. Five 
minutes later, all doubt, all cloud, 
had left her face. How she blessed 
the chance which had held her there! 
how she clasped her hands in exult- 
ation! how the light was triumph- 
tinged, as it played in the jeweled 
depths of her eyes! All that she 
could have asked was showered into 
her hand; the move over which she 
had almost despaired so shortly be- 
fore, was plain and clear in her 
sight. 

Scarcely had Cecile and Alverley 
left the pavilion, and directed their 
steps toward the castle, when she 
glided forth from her leafy lurking- 
place, and swiftly followed the alley 
where Guy had disappeared, and 
which led to the wild shores—half 
so by nature, half by art—of asmall 
lake. There she found him. 

He had thrown himself, full length, 
on a mossy bank, and with his young 
face hid in the lap of kind mother 
earth, lay prone beneath a grief 
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which seemed to have stricken man- 
hood from him. With a quivering 
glance and a curling lip, Alexa stood 
and watched him; a chaos of pas- 
sion at war in her heart. In no 
slight degree, angry contempt for 
him—but, more fierce still, a relent- 
less passion against her who had 
thus darkened his life. She stepped 
forward and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Guy, dear Guy, why this grief 
and pain ?” 

At the first sweet murmur of those 
tones, he sprang tv his feet, with a 
glance almost wild. 

“Sorceress, back! Why do you 
come to tempt my soul, at the hour 
it can least withstand your art? Out 
of my path! We meet no more!” 

She was startled. There was no 
art in its expression of tone and at- 
titude. 

“Guy, are you mad? What do 
such words mean?” 

He covered his face with his 
hands. “TI almost think I am mad,” 
he groaned; “but it is you, least of 
all, who should ask the question. 
Whose hand sent the first shaft of 
disappointment? Answer me, Alexa 
Hastings, was it not enough to have 
wrecked faith and hope for me in 
the past, that your hand should 
again lay its grasp on my life? In 
memory of the treacherous injury 
you once wrought, I demand your 
forbearance now. Leave mealone.” 

“ And do you not see,” she cried 
passionately, “that it isin memory of 
that injury I would now be your 
friend? O, Guy, you can never 
know the insults which, barbed with 
your name, tortured me to this! 
God forbid we should trust our lips 
on that subject now. But the mem- 
ory of that enforced treachery has 
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poisoned all sweetness in my cup of 
life—has haunted me, a skeleton at 
its feast—has made pleasure a cold 
pageant, and enjoyment an inade- 
quate draught to still remorse! O, 
Guy, my childhood’s brother, betic vo 
yet some good of me—grant me the 
means, however slight, 4o atone for 
the wrong I did you!” 

She veiled her face with one hand, 
and extended the other imploringly. 
Well did she remember the knowl- 
edge which of old had gained every 
open leaf of that generous nature. 
It could not withstand such an ap- 
peal as hers. Against the stubborn 
warnings of conscience and instinct 
he clasped that hand. 

“So be it, then, Alexa,” he said. 
“Tt was ever hard to believe you all 
that your acts seemed to prove. I 
am ready to accept them as false 
witnesses. It is not for me to tell 
you now, all the dark agony your 
hand dealt to me. The past is for- 
ever sealed to us; but in the future, 
let us be once again, as in our lost 
haleyon childhood, friends, and 
friends alone.” 

“You have made me very happy,” 
she murmured softly. “Thank you, 
Guy, my dear, generous friend. Let 
fate only grant me now the means to 
serve you, and I ask no more.” 

“Serve me,” he echoed sadly; 
“alas! without reproach, that has 
gone out of your power forever. 
Indeed, within an hour I leave Edel- 
dorf—and it will be strange if earth 
ever bring us together again.” 

“Leave Edeldorf so abruptly, so ~ 
strangely! Isthiskind? O,impos- 
sible! And Miss Vaughn ?” 

He gave a quivering start, and 
turnd his face away. 

Alexa paused several minutes— 
then she said gently: “You cannot 
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tell how happy it has made me, Guy, 
I may tell you so now, to perceive a 
passion which you have no need to 
conccal. I rejoice that in the light 
of a brighter smile, my ill-omened 
memory fled from your life, and that 
your choice was so worthy to claim 
as her right the regard I would fain 
bestow on your bride.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” he gasped, 
“spare me |” 

“Spare you! It cannot be—im- 
possible! If ever woman evinced 
love for man, she has shown hers. 
Dear Guy, grant me the friend’s 
right. Tell me what misunderstand- 
ing is torturing your heart.” 

“ Misunderstanding,” he said; “lit- 
tle room for that, to the rejected 
suitor.” 

Alexa started violently. “It can- 
not be! Guy, you are—you must 
be—mistaken !” 

He turned to mect her eyes full. 
“Why do you speak so ?” 

“Am I blind?” she answered; 
“have I not seen her turn from the 
adulation of others to you? Have 
I not seen her apathetic face kindle 
to life only when you drew near? 
Have I not watched the light you 
alone could summon to her eyes? 
Rejected !—you are mad !—or she—” 

“No,” he said, sadly. “I have 
been mad—but I am sane now. I, 
too, have dreamed, and misinter- 
preted all this, like the ten-fold 
fool I was. No, Alexa; the flame of 
presumptuous hope has died out too 
utterly and forever, for even your 
words to kindle it again. They only 
repeit——but, good heavens! what 
is the matter ?” 

She sank back against a tree, and 
shudderingly clasped her hands. — 

“Q, leave me, for pity’s sake! 
Do not ask me!” was her low cry. 
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“God help me, but this is almost 
too dark fo: belief!” 

“Tf you, indeed, request it, I will 
leave you,” he said; “but I scarcely 
dare trust you alone, so pale and 
faint. Well, then, our parting is a 
farewell.” 

“No, no!” she cried, eagerly; 
“you must not go! You, my only 
friend! Never before did I so need 
@ friend’s aid. Yet, how can I so 
wring your heart ?” 

“What is it?” he asked, turning 
pale. “Speak, I implore you, if, as 
I fear, what you would say relates 
to—to—” 

“To Cecile Vaughn.” 

“Then, I command you, speak! 
O, Alexa, anything would be merci- 
ful compared to this suspense.” 

She laid her hand solemnly on 
his arm. “No, Guy Darwin, any 
suspense, any doubt, is merciful, 
compared to some certainties. Yet, 
I am so utterly friendless, that I 
would fain ask your advice. In- 
deed, you alone will be powerful to 
save her.” 

“Save her’—he threw her off— 
“from what—from whom ?” 

She whispered scarce six words 
in his ear, but the bolt of death 
could scarce have struck a more icy 
chill through his every vein. He 
staggered back, shivering and white; 
then, with a fierce revulsion, turned 
upon her. 

“ It is false, vilely false. The snow, 
fresh from heaven, is not so pure as 
she!” 

One bright gleam of lambent fire 
broke forth with the words, “She 
proved it, did she not, when she 
lured you on by every art of wo- 
man, only to cast you off with 
heartless cruelty? Yet, Guy, how 
gladly would I see my error proved 
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—for my own sake, as for yours. 
Think you it is a light discovery to 
me? Prove that I wrong them— 
prove her all you believe her—and 
I will pour a wife’s blessing on your 
head.” 

“Twill,” he said. ‘“ Alexa, for- 
give me the words that burst from 
my passion. I forgot how deep 
was your interest. Yes, here I re- 
main until the charge is cleared or 
proved, for your sake as for mine. 
And you—you will aid me?” 

Her hand met his, and he needed 
no answer of words. 


CHAPTER V. 


JEALOUSY. 


“Ma foi! what does the fellow 
mean!” demanded the gay young 
Baron Hermann, as he paused be- 
side Count Falconberg, who was 
leaning in pensive attitude against 
one of the rose-festooned columns 
of the ball-room of Edeldorf. Trés 
cher, why do you tolerate such pre- 
sumption ?” 

“As what?” asked Falconberg, 
languidly. 

“Does not yonder scene answer 
eloquently ?” was the reply, as his 
laughing glance was directed sig- 
nificantly toward an embrasure 
where Alexa had retired with her 
partner'in the last waltz, Darwin. 
“T am tempted to believe he deals 
in the black art, and secures his 
conquest by enchantment. Else how 
could our peerless hostess have 
turned from your fascinations—or, 
la belle Anglaise, have resisted mine?” 

Faleonberg shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I do not think you need 
despair of yet impressing Mademoi- 
selle Vaughn with a sense of your 
perfections, for I fancy this new de- 
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votion is not so much desertion 
from her standard, as the effect of 
her bestowing upon presumption 
the reward it deserved.” 

“ By my faith, then, you pay Ma- 
dame Alverley but a slight compli- 
ment, especially as the new con- 
quest seems to hesve achieved a 
more decided success than any 
among her many aspiring lovers 
have before.” 

“Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall,” was Fal- 
conberg’s sole response, with a 
meaning smile, as he sauntered away. 

Certainly, in all that brilliant 
scene, there were few who were not 
of Baron Hermann’s opinion. Never 
before, in all her reign of coquetry, 
had Alexa shown favor nearly so 
marked and undisguised as on this 
occasion. True that, for several 
days, Darwin’s sudden apparent 
shifting of allegiance, and her gra- 
cious reception of his devotion, had 
waked curiosity and comment 
among her guests. The young 
American’s infatuation was too 
marked for general doubt. To that 
Alexa’s train were too well used 
for the fact to excite even an ex- 
pression of surprise; but that she, 
the queen of a hundred hearts— 
that she should thus bend to recog- 
nize and reward the passion of one 
so obscure, was so marvelous, that, 
until this night, surprise had taken 
refuge in incredulity. 

There were two who could not 
join in the general astonishment, 
becanse they did not share the gen- 
eral belief. Cecile, who only saw 
the struggle of his love for, and 
avoidance of herself, and the desire 
for sympathy which sought his ear- 
ly friend, Alverley, who fancied the 
same, and whose senses had been 
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opium-drugged in falsehood and 
wile, until they slept unwaking. 
The heart which had once given 
honor and trust with the love which 
bestowed his name, disdained to 
place one doubt on guard, or allow 
one thought of suspicion to enter 
the citadel which a generous confi- 
dence barred. Had it once gained 
admission there, it could only have 
been to be rejected, as equally 
wronging to her, and unworthy 
himself. 

With a heart serene as his face 
and eyes, Alverley, after a short 
temporary absence, re-entered the 
ball-room, and found himself im- 
mediately behind Madame de Mar- 
tizny and Max Vaughn, the former 
of whom was saying, lightly: 

“Qw’ imparte ! the hearts of your 
sex are gutta percha, and warrant- 
ed not to break, however severe the 
tension we inflict!” 

Captain Vaughn’s reply was mur- 
mured low in the rosy sea-shell ear, 
but only provoked a gay burst of 
mocking mirth. 

“Bah! totally out of date, mon 
ami! Par example, will M. Darwin 
die of grief when our charming 
hostess finds a new lover? Does 
Count Falconberg resemble a death’s 
head, or even le bel Colonel give 
himself the slightest uneasiness at 
the preference and favor granted 
by madame ?” 

“Remember that, to any one of 
the three, pride and the world may 
Tend such a mask as they give to 
me; and, although you do affect to 
believe it the token of insensibility, 
yet your own heart must dictate to 
you the truth of all that mine 
pleads. For Alverley,” he added, 
more gravely, “I do not profess to 
understand his apathy; but who 
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ever did understand that nature of 
bronze? Only, if I were called 
upon to bestow a caution upon ma- 
dame and her lover, I should say, 
‘Beware! never yet did that silken 
repose fail to mean mischief to any 
who wronged or opposed him.’ 
Not for ‘all the women who ever 
smiled destruction on brave hearts’ 
would I find myself in Guy Dar- 
win’s place, when the veil his sor- 
ceress wife has wrapped around her 
husband’s eyes is removed.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his 
lips, when a touch fell on his 
shoulder. ; 

“Max, can you tell me aught of 
Miss Vaughn’s whereabouts? I 
have been searching for her, but in 
vain, to claim her hand for the next 
dance.” 

The guilty flush sank down again 
in Vaughn’s cheek, as he met Alver- 
ley’s clear glance, and congratulated 
himself that his imprudence had not 
paid the penalty of being over- 
heard. But before he could sum- 
mon sufficient self-possession to re- 
ply, @ young hussar officer hurried 
forward. 

“M. le Colonel, Mademoiselle 
Vaughn is waiting for you to waltz. 
I am fortunate to encounter you at 
once. Madame, may I claim your 
promise ?” 

“He certainly did not overhear,” 
thought Max Vaughn again, with a 
sigh of relief, as he watched Alver- 
ley’s glance and smile, the mien of 
grace, without one marring effect of 
effort; “and I confess I am glad of 
it,” was his conclusion, as he lounged 
slowly out of the room. 

Meanwhile, as Cecile gave Alver- 
ley her hand, he said anxiously:— 
“You look pale. I fear you are not 
well. Do you really feel equal to 
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this waltz, or would you not prefer 
some fresh air on the terrace ?” 

“No, no,” she said, quickly; “I 
am quite well. ag waltz, by all 
means.” 

The next moment ‘ine were cir- 
cling to the sweet favorite strains of 
one of Strauss’s waltzes. No Almé 
was ever more graceful than was 
Cecile Vaughn in this accomplish- 
ment—and of her many fascinations, 
perhaps none was more peril-fraught 
to the hearts of men. But with 
scarce an effort of consciousness, her 
feet trod the familiar mazes to-night, 
for Alverley’s voice was speaking low 
and earnestly in her ear; and once, 
as the hem of her dress touched 
hin, in the swift circuit, Darwin saw 
her eyes raised with an expression of 
gratitude and admiration which 
stuvg his heart to its quick. 

It was near the station Guy main- 
tained alone, and with arms folded 
over a burning breast, that Alverley 
finally led his partner to a seat, and 
the near, suffering-quickened ear 
caught his low murmur: 

“On second consideration, a pri- 
vate interview will be best. You will 
find the terrace safe and pleasant an 
hour or two hence. Can you meet 
me ?” 

Cecile’s reply was too low to be 
audible, but he read its purport in 
the bended head. 

Alverley then left her side, and a 
few steps brought him to Darwin’s. 

“Guy,” he said, perhaps even 
more kindly than usual, “are you 
not tired of all this perfume and 
glitter? You have certainly been 
regarding it for some time past with 
a cynical look, which would have 
done justice to Diogenes. Come, 
let us try if a little of the fresh night 
air cannot lift the cloud from’ your 
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brow, and the weight from your 
spirits.” 

“Excuse me,” said Guy, coldly, 
drawing aloof from the hand laid 
on his arm; “excuse me, the night 
has no power for either.” 

“Then I must even essay my own 
powers,” rejoined Alverley lightly. 
“Come with me, Guy Darwin,” he 
whispered in a lower tone—“ or a 
life will grant you insufficient time 
for repentance of your refusal.” 

And in spite of himself—and over- 
mastered by the stronger will—half 
unconsciously Darwin signed an as- 
sent, and passed, by his side, from 
the brilliant ball-room, with its mu- 
sic, its perfume and beauty, to the 
illuminated but now deserted ter- 
race without. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE INTERVIEW. 


“You will pardon a little abrupt 


peremptoriness,” said Alverley, as 
they walked slowly along the silent 
promenade, “ when you hear that it 
was exercised by the desire, and in 
the cause of a lady.” 

“Indeed?” said Guy, with mea- 
sured coldness. “And may I ask 
the lady’s name who chooses Colonel 
Alverley as her embassador to my- 
self ?” 

Alverley paused short, and turned 
to look into his companion’s face. 
Its expression was fully revealed by 
a lamp hanging in the boughs over- 
head—an expression to which the 
tones were but an insufficient index. 

“Darwin,” he said abruptly, “you 
regard me as your friend, do you 
not?” 

The other started. 
question relevant ?” 


“ How is that 
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* Because, as a friend, I would 
wish to warn you that you are on 
the eve of losing forever what you 
might well consider a priceless gift 
of fate; because I would wish you 
to heed my words, and make it yet 
your own; because—” 

“Will you oblige me by ceasing 
these enigmas, and speaking plainly 
whatever you wish me to under- 
stand?” interrupted Guy, frigidly. 

From few men, indeed, would Al- 
verley have borne such a tone—but 
from Darwin his pity could have 
borne much. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then answered impres- 
sively: 

“Briefly, then, if your love for 
Miss Vaughn be as strong and true 
as any passion should be which as- 
pires to the possession of her hand, 
heed my counsel, and do not accept 
her refusal of that love as final.” 

They had gained a darker part of 
the terrace, and he did not see the 
quivering of every muscle in Guy’s 
frame, before he could control him- 
self sufficiently to reply: 

* Are you commissioned by Miss 
Vaughn with any such gracious mes- 
sage ?” 

“No and yes,” answered Alverley. 
“ As frankness is always most desir- 
able, and I can fear no misconstruc- 
tion injurious to a lady’s delicacy 
from so chivalric a gentleman as 
yourself, you shall hear all.” He 
related briefly Cecile’s trust to him- 
self—adding in conclusion:—“ You 
will pardon me, if to fulfill it well, I 
have watched you closely for many 
days, and have read with sincere 
sympathy the struggle of your suffer- 
ing—suffering that honored your 
manhood—beneath the mask you 
wore; and it isin her name—” 

He was interrupted by the move- 
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ment with which Guy flung himself 
around to confront him. _ 

“Tt is in her name that you come 
to add insult to the injury her cru- 
elty dealt my life!—to prove how 
false and unworthy is the woman I 
was fool enough to deem a saint in 
purity !—to taunt me with your own 
power over the heart she crushed to 
earth! Tell Cecile Vaughn from me, 
that with the last impulse of my 
soul, I spurn from me every offer of 
one whom I blush to have ever 
loved, and who is unworthy aught 
beyond the contempt to which I con- 
sign her memory—whose dark 
treachery, lurking beneath robes of 
light, has blasted all womanhood to 
my sight! And you—who, under 
the cloak of a noble friendship and 
a matchless honor, veil a heart of 
falsehood and corruption—how well 
are you formed to dupe mankind!” 

Positive astonishment had held 
Alverley silent and motionless to 
this peroration; then he first seemed 
to realize to what he listened, and 
his eye gathered its dark fire. 

“ Are you mad ?—or do you count 
your life as water, that you utter 
such words to me?” he demanded, 
slowly. 

‘Less than that, in a world from 
which truth and honor have fled,” re- 
turned Guy. “I would thank you 
if you would close your career of 
blood by ending the life which, from 
first to last, you have blasted.” 

Alverley passed his hand over his 
brow, and his glance cleared. 

“There is some strange misun- 
derstanding here, Guy,” he said, al- 
most gently, moved by the ghastly 
pain a light revealed as stamped on 
the young face. “These are strange 
words addressed to the friend whose 
only effort is to serve you. Explain 
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what they mean, or in what you 
charge me with loss of honor, and I, 
as a gentleman, promise to satisfy 
you fully on every point, or abide 
the result.” 

- Guy hesitated one moment, then, 
“No,” he said, sternly. ‘Such fair 
words cannot dupe me again. But 
you shall have the right of explana- 
tion you ask, although not now. 
My lips, for the present, are sealed 
by a solemn promise; but before the 


sun mounts in yonder sky, I pro- * 


mise you shall hear the charges— 
aye, and answer them.” 

Before Alverley could reply, he 
had left his side, and was walking 
rapidly away. 

Two hours later, Cecile Vaughn 
stepped from one of her windows, 
which opened upon the lower end of 
the same terrace, and looked around 
her. Far down, in the opposite 
wing of the long pile, she could see 
that the dancing hall was deserted 
and darkened, but the lights still 
burned among the trees and shruhs 
that fringed the forest, and, on 
glancing up, she thought she could 
discern the paling of night’s myriad 
hosts, before the advance of a dawn 
as yet too faint for token. She ad- 
vanced slowly along the broad walk; 
but suddenly started and paused to 
see a man within a few feet of her, 
leaning with folded arms against a 
linden tree, and apparently unheed- 
ing her approach. A second glance 
assured her that it was Alverley, and 
she breathed his name. 

He turned and advanced to her 
side. 

“You would prove an invaluable 
scout,” he said, smiling, “ forthe step 
must be light and noiseless indeed 
that my practised ear fails to catch. 
I did not hear your approach.” 


“ And your effigy-like figure quite 
startled me for a moment,” she re- 
plied. “I almost thought it was 
one of the knights whose armor is 
in the old gallery, your attitude was 
8o precisely similar. But may I ask 
you to make your communication at 
once, and allow me to return.” ' 

“TI grieve,” he answered, “that I 
have only an utter failure to report; 
@ conclusion as painful to myself as 
to you.” 

“A failure!” she repeated;. “you 
mean, then—” 

“That I deeply regret that your 
decision in regard to Mr. Darwin 
was made by my advice. He de- 
clines to profit by it.” 

He saw a scarlet flush leap to her 
cheek. 

“T regret, indeed,” she said proud- 
ly, “ that your representation of his 
attachment and suffering should 
have induced me to subject myself 
to this insult.” 

He bent his head. “I acknow- 
ledge your just cause for indigna- 
tion. I can only plead that I was 
deceived, and meant but to fulfill the 
service you asked of me.” 

“Pardon me!” she cried; “ or, in- 
deed, you have nothing to pardon; 
rather do not misunderstand me. 
I thought only of myself—not of 
you. He refuses my atonement. 
Why?” The moment after the ques- 
tion left her lip, she remembered 
much which, within the past few 
days, had fallen unheeded on eye 
and ear, but which now came back 
with new light, causing her to start 
and color violently, while she added, 
hastily and confusedly: “I never 
thought him likely to be so deeply 
influenced by resentment.” 

“I can scarcely tell whether re- 
sentment is the moving cause, or 
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not,” answered Alverley, with a cool- 
ness which surprised her. ‘“ He 
seems under the influence of some 
passion which has overthrown rea- 
son; but its nature I can only faint- 
ly surmise. For my own sake, as 
for his, I will endeavor to probe it. 
Meanwhile, dear Miss Vaughn, ac- 
cept my deep regret for this unto- 
ward end of the service I strove to 
render. And if you will not fear 
me as an ill-omen for the future, 
still grant me the privilege to be of 
the slightest use to you.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, 
gently; “and I have not yet thanked 
you for your efforts and aid in this 
matter. Well, although my con- 
science must ever reproach me when 
I think of its prelude, at least my 

- efforts to atone have not been light- 
ly made—and there is a modicum of 
consolation in that. Do you know, 
I can scarcely believe that the man 
I have known since the day when I 
spoke to you first, is indeed the Guy 
Darwin I knew before. Heard you 
ever of such an utter metamorpho- 
B18 ?? 

“It is strange, indeed,” he an- 
swered; “ but, I think, you may trust 
me to fathom the mystery. He is 
my countryman—I like him cor- 
dially for himself—and above all, for 
the sake of your interest, I will bear 
with and aid him.” 

She held out her hand. “Thank 
you, thank you, my friend. Your 
promise is a host in which to trust. 
Good night.” 

Ten minutes afterwards, as Alver- 
ley stepped beneath the portal of 
the private entrance, from which a 
staircase led to his own rooms, he 
encountered his English valet. 

“ What is it, Robert?” he asked, 
emphatically. ‘What do you want?” 
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for he perceived by the man’s man- 
ner that he wished to speak to him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” an- 
swered the valet, whose face was 
deadly pale, while his eye wan- 
dered and his voice shook; “but I 
thought you would wish—that is, I’ 
mean you might—or you ought—” 

“What are you talking about? 
Can’t you speak plainly ?” demanded 
Alverley, in no moderate tone. 

“TI thought you ought to see this, 
then, sir.” And looking more than 
half frightened, he extended a pa- 
per, and seemed inclined to retreat 
immediately after doing so. ; 

Alverley carelessly took it—a half 
sheet of delicate note-paper, hastily 
torn off, hurriedly folded, and with 
no direction. He opened it. With- 
in, only three lines traced in pencil: 

**Come, then, to me at once, and I will 
give you the fullest proof of all you ask. 
Celeste will admit you to my boudoir.” 

The valet’s quick ear was never 
sure whether one dull, smothered 
groan of agony was the offspring of 
his imagination, or really burst from 
his master’s lips. The bronze face, 
when it was turned to him, was rigid 
in a calm which seemed to defy emo- 
tion. 

“ How did you obtain this ?” 

A drawn sabre at his throat could 
not have extracted his reply more 
quickly than that tone and glance. 
Terrified for once into brevity, the 
fewest possible words told the story. 
He had been standing in the shade 
of the corridor, when, to his sur- 
prise, he had seen Celeste conduct 
Mr. Darwin to Madame’s boudoir; 
and on his entering Mr. Darwin’s 
open and deserted room, he found 
that paper on the floor. His duty 
led him straight to Colonel Alver- 
ley, and he came. 
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“You have done well; and you your memory, far less upon your 


know I never forget faithful service. 


lip,” he added. The man bowed his 


T need not say, Robert, that this— head silently, and Alverley entering, 
this night must never find place in ascended to his apartment. 


(To be continued. ) 
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¢¢ Close by shane meads forever crowned with flowers, 


Where 


ames with pride surveys his rising towers, 


There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name.” 


—s 


Tue poet’s pencil has not, with all 
the richness of its coloring, given 
full expression to the natural beau- 
ties of Hampton. Just as the most 
finished artist fails to catch the rich 
tinge of Aurora’s fingers along the 
glowing east, so the p et has failed, 
from want of power, to give expres- 
sion in his poem to all the luxuri- 
ance and loveliness of the natural 
beauties of Hampton. Well might 
an enthusiastic to-rist exclaim, as 
he grew enraptured o’er the remem- 
brance of the unrivaled beauty of 
its landscape: “That Nature at 
Hampton builds up aisles and tran- 
septs, courts and halls of her own— 
mighty pillars, far excelling in sub- 
limity the memorials of the magni- 
ficent Wolsey; and displays brilliant 
landscapes, before which the draw- 
ings of Raphael, the composition of 
Poussin, and the coloring of Claude 
sink into insignificance. 

No city in the world can boast of 
more charming environs than Lon- 
don. What delightful rural retreats 
are furnished in the opening lawns 
and verdant glades of Bushy Park, 


or in the shady terraced walks of 
lofty Richmond, o’erlooking all the 
vale, with its noble park, “ where the 
red deer love to haunt!” What 
place more serene in its quiet beauty 
than Esher, in whose lonely vale 


«The Mole glides lingering.” 


And there, too, is noble Windsor, 
with all the rich memories that haunt 
its feudal pile from turret to foun- 
dation stone; and‘the aged oaks of 
its grand old forest, chronicling cen- 
turies, with the verdant sward o’er- 
shadowed by more stately elms, in 
“the long drawn aisles” of its mag- 
nificent parks. 

Hampton occupies a peninsula 
almost encircled by the Thames. 
The palace, however, to the gener- 
ality of tourists, affords the greatest 
attraction of Hampton. Like all 
the structures in England, full of 
historic memories, it is the more in- 
teresting, because its incidents are 
so familiar. We gaze upon the cas- 
tles and ruined fortresses of the 
middle ages on the Continent; but 
the associations they awake are un- 
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satisfactory—we see everything as 
through a mist, unsubstantial, sha- 
dowy and vague. In England they 
start out in bold reality; and once 
familiar with the scene, the figures 
of the past that busy memory con- 
jures up, pass over the stage with 
almost the shows of a living pre- 
sence. Thus itis at Hampton. As 
you gaze upon the grand old pile, 
the mind is carried instinctively back 
to the stirring and familiar times 
when Wolsey lived here in more than 
royal state; when Elizabeth sum- 
moned Shakspeare to entertain her; 
when the unhappy Stuart here found 
himself the prisoner of his subjects; 
and his oppressor led a life of sus- 
picion and never-ending fear—find- 
ing that even the outside show and 
semblance of sovereignty brought 
with it all the cares that wait upon 
acrown. But the changing fortunes 
— of the founder of the ancient palace 
awaken, as you gaze upon it, the 
most interesting and thrilling mem- 
ories. Romance has no tale so full 
of interest, life no real story of vicis- 
situdes half so strange, and death no 
scene of more thrilling horror, than 
one may read in those historic pages, 
which record the singular history of 
that obscure butcher’s son, of Ips- 
wich, who, from the shambles, 
reached that point of exaltation, 
from which he fell so suddenly, 


s¢___Tike Lucifer, 
Never to rise again.” 


At the Restoration, this palace, 
reared by the munificence of Wol- 
sey, passed into the hands of that 
' shrewd soldier, Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, offered to him by a grateful 
monarch, as a reward for the con- 
spicuous part he played in that great 
event. But he was-too politic to hold 
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a place that he had not the revenue 
to support, and accepting a large 
sum of money in lieu thereof, it re- 
verted back to the crown, in whose 
possession it has ever since remained. 
From the second George, I believe 
it has not been the residence of the 
sovereign; and at the present day 
many of the apartments are occu- 
pied by the widows of soldiers and 
men who have done the state some 
service, but whose limited means 
compel them to accept this asylum, 
offered to them by a grateful sove- 
reign. 

Pope hasrendered Hampton Court 
classic ground, by locating within 
its calm and beautiful retreats the 
scene of his celebrated “ Rape of the 
Lock.” Here, side by side with the 
beautiful Miss Lepel, afterwards 
Lady Hervey, he was in: the habit 
of wandering; and here he drew 
from nature the illustrations that 
make that poem so charming. How 
exquisitely does he depict the mode 
of killing time by inches in vogue 
among the courtiers of that day: 


‘Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they 
pass’d— 

Who gave the ball or paid the visit last; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian scene; 

A third interprets motions, looks and eyes, 

At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff and the fan, supply each pause of 
chat, 

With singing, ogling, an1 all that.” 


But let us hasten to entcr the 
palace, rendered so interesting by 
the histori¢ and literary associations 
that cluster about it. Of the five 
courts composing the original palace 
of Wolsey, only two now remain in 
the condition they were in during 
the time of the Cardinal. The first 
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or outer court is said to be pre- 
cisely in the condition it was left by 
him; but it is by no means improved 
by a long line of stables and bar- 
racks, always unsightly, but never 
more so than when they disfigure a 
structure so hallowed by the tradi- 
tions and the remembrances of the 
past. Standing beneath the colon- 
ade, at one end of the middle quad- 
rangle, you have a good view of the 
south side of Wolsey’s Hall, with its 
great windows. The octagonal tur- 
rets, on either side of the gateway, 
are highly characteristic of the ar- 
chitectural taste of the time. The 
medallions of Roman emperors, in 
terra cotta, placed in the brick work 
of these towers, and on those of the 
adjoining court, were the gifts of the 
celebrated Pope Leo the Tenth to 
the Cardinal. 

You enter the building through 
the before-mentioned colonade, and 
pass up the King’s Staircase, into 
what is known as the Guard Room. 
The ceiling of this staircase was 
painted by the ubiquitous Verrio, 
the allegorical monstrosities of 
whose erratic genius look down upon 
you from the ceilings of half *the 
structures in the kingdom. The 
pictorial nonsense here displayed is 
said to shadow forth, in allegory, a 
courtier’s compliment to royalty; 
but as the study involved a severe 
straining of the vertebre of the 
neck, it would hardly repay the sac- 
rifice, and so let us pass into the 
Guard Room. Here the same in- 
genuity that, at the Tower, has 
thrown together in so many fan- 
tastic forms, the arms of different 
centuries, has been at work. Cross- 
bows, muskets, halberds, pistols, 
swords, drums, bandaliers and 
‘gauntlets, are mingled together in 
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devices most strange, and yet most 
beautiful in their general effect. A 
thousand men might, from this sin- 
gularly grouped armory, along the 
walls, put themselves in order of 
battle. Nor are paintings wanting 
to embellish this grim-looking ar- 
mory. The pencils of Geulio Ro- 
mano, Canaletto, and Zucchero, all 
have contributed to adorn its pan- 
els. There is the kingly mass of the 
Colosseum, by Canaletto, as faithfr] 
in its representation as his wondrous 
pictures of Venice; and there, filled 
with the spirit of his master, Ro- 
mano has told the story of that fierce 
unequal fight between Constantine 
and Maxentius. Turning from the 
wonders of art, you may look forth 
upon scenes of rare natural beauty, 
from those grand old windows. A 
rich prospect indeed spreads out be- 


fore you. There are the rivers 
Thames, Mole, and Ember, with the 


Surrey hills in the distance, and the 
grassy slopes, shadowed by the beau- 
tiful yew trees, with Queen Mary’s 
Bower in the foreground. Leaving 
this Guard Room, we pass through 
room after room, filled from ceiling 
to floor with a great collection of 
paintings from the works. of the first 
masters, down to the most wretched 


-daubs of modern times. In the 


large hall, known by the name 
of Her Majesty’s Gallery, may be 
seen portraits of Queen Elizabeth, 
taken from life, and embracing all 
the periods from infancy to old age. 
There is the familiar blush of beauty 
on the baby cheek of the future 
queen; gone, entirely gone, in the 
homely face of the young girl of 
sixteen, who stands before you at 
full length, with attenuated features, 
and neck disgustingly thin. But 
what shall be said of that concen-_ 
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tration of ugliness, if not of de- 
formity, that looks down upon you 
from the portrait of this queen in 
her maturer years? Hair of the 
brightest red, a face over which the 
ploughshare of Time has passed 
with a subsoil pressure, and that 
“pale and thin Roman nose,” as 
Walpole calls it, all combine to give 
you the idea of the ugliest of mor- 
tals; and yet this hideous old hag 
had the vanity to have herself 
painted in an allegorical picture, in 
which Venus is represented as hiding 
her eyes from the dazzle of her super- 
human beauty, while Juno retires 
from the useless competition. There 
are also several portraits of that 
royal Blue Beard, Henry VIIL., 
taken at different periods in his life, 
but all revealing, in the sensual face, 
the base soul that lurked within. A 
portrait of the Earl of Surrey, by 
Holbein, awakens a deep interest in 
the mind of one familiar with our 
early English literature. It fur- 
nishes a very perfect illustration of 
the fashion of the costume worn by 
the gay and gallant courtier at the 
court of the bluff monarch. It isa 
full length, dressed entirely in scar- 
let. The character of this young 
nobleman reflects splendor even 
upon the brilliant name of Howard. 
With the true spirit and dignity of 
an English nobleman, and a personal 
courage almost romantic, he united 
a politeness and urbanity, at the 
time almost peculiar to himself. 
With the interesting story of the 
intense love entertained by this 
agreeable poet and accomplished 
gentleman for the beautiful Gerald- 
ine, and his sad fate, the whole lit- 
erary world are familiar. Near this 
portrait of Surrey, may be noticed 
that of Will Somers, the celebrated 
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king’s fool, who is reported to have 
been the orly person who dared to 
say truthful and necessarily severe 
things to his brutal, lustful master. 
This extraordinary court fool is por- 
trayed behind a glazed lattice, tap- 
ping with his knuckles, seemingly to 
arrest the passer-by, that he may 
play off upon him some sallies of his 
wit. A most interesting picture, by 
Holbein, is in the Queen’s Audience 
Chamber, being a portrait group, 
representing Henry the Eighth and 
family. The king is seated on a 
chair of state, under a rich canopy, 
and the princesses, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, standing by. In the Prince of 
Wales’ Bedroom is a full length por- 
trait of Mary, Queen of Scots, by 
Zuchero, a sweet, melancholy face, 
such as would haunt one in his 
dreams. She is dressed in a full 
suit of mourning, her left hand rest- 
ing on a table, upon which is placed 
a, breviary, the right holding a ro- 
sary. The date of 1580, inscribed 
on this picture, would make her age 
about thirty-eight, and it must have 
been taken while she was a prisoner. 
Miss Strickland mentions this’ pic- 
ture, as among the few preserved to 
us, that give a correct idea of the 
features of the unfortunate Stuart. 
A close examination of the picture 
will satisfy the observer that in early 
life Mary must have been eminently 
handsome. When this was taken, 
suffering and persecution, such as 
few women ever endured, had evi- 
dently dimmed the brightness of her 
eye and robbed her form of its elas- 
ticity and grace. There is a rare 
sweetness of expression in the large, 
melancholy eyes, that rivets your at- 
tention at once. The features are 
faultlessly regular, and there is in 
the small and exquisitely formed 
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mouth an expression of gentleness 
and extreme amiability. 

In King William the Third’s Bed- 
room are to be found the celebrated 
portraits of The Beauties of the 
Court of Charles the Second, by Sir 
Peter Lely. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, these portraits are not re- 
markable for any great beauty. The 
Duchesses of Cleveland and Ports- 
mouth look down upon you from the 
canvass just as you might imagine 
them in life—sensual, lustful, devil- 
ish. The face of poor Nell Gwynne 
has more redeeming points. There 
is something in the expression of 
her rather sweet countenance indi- 
cating that, under a more moral 
training and different auspices, she 
might have become an ornament to 
her sex. ‘Poor Nelly’s” heart was 
in the right place, and no one can 
read her sad story without feeling 
that “her life was a very rebel to her 
will.” 

“The Queen’s Drawing Room” is 
interesting to an American, from the 
fact that its walls are lined with 
some of the best paintings of his 
celebrated countryman, West. With 
the exception of the six historical 
pieces, they are mostly portraits of 
the family of his patron, George the 
Third; but they are sufficient to per- 
petuate his fame. His two cele- 
brated pictures, “The Departure of 
Regulus” and “ The Death of Wolfe” 
(the last rendered so familiar by en- 
gravings), are here. But the finest 
picture, and conceived, too, in the 
highest style of the historic art, is 
the one representing ‘“ Hamilcar 
swearing the infant Hannibal never 
to make peace with Rome.” The 
composition of the piece is superb, 
and the groupings wonderful. The 
stern and determined expression of 


Hamilcar, as he looks upon the boy, 
whose defiant, resolute spirit flashes 
from his eyes, is most grandly con- 
ceived. 

As a climax to picture-viewing at 
Hampton Court, it is well to reserve 
the visit for the last, to the Picture 
Gallery erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren, to contain the celebrated car- 
toons of Raphael, which by them- 
selves would form sufficient attrac- 
tion to draw the sight-seer to Hamp- 
ton Court. These drawings were 
designed by Raphael about the year 
1520, by order of that most muni- 
ficent of Popes, Leo the Tenth. 
They were sent afterwards to the fa- 
mous manufactory at Arras, in Flan- 
ders, to be copied in tapestry, two 
sets of which were ordered. One set 
Thad the pleasure afterwards of see- 
ing, at the Vatican, in Rome, but so 
faded, that the general effect of the 
coloring is destroyed. The other 
set, after several mutations of for- 
tune, fell into the hands of some 


princely German, who took them | 


with him to his native town, where 
they now decorate his dining hall. 
The original cartoons, so called from 
being painted on sheets of paper, 
were bought in Flanders, by the cel- 
ebrated Reubens, for Charles the 
First. When this king’s fine col- 
lection was sold and dispersed, they 
were purchased by Cromwell for 
threehundred pounds. In the reign 
of Charles the Second, they were for 
a long time consigned to neglect in 
the lumber ro: ms at Windsor. King 
William the Third found them there, 
and had them carefully cleaned and 
restored. Finally, George the Third 
ordered the present gallery to be 
erected, where they have ever since 
remained, the admiration of artists, 
and all who have any taste for art 
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These cartoons were the designs 
from the hand of Raphael himself 
for the tapestries in the Papal 
chapel. They are among the finest 
inventions of Raphael. At the time 
he was commissioned to prepare 
them, the fame of Michael Angelo’s 
ceiling, in the same chapel they were 
destined to adorn, was at its height, 
and Raphael, inspired with a noble 
emulation, his practice matured by 
the execution of several frescoes in 
the Vatican, treated these new sub- 
jects with an elevation of style not 
equalled in his former efforts. Haz- 
lett has well said of them:—‘ Com- 
pared with the cartoons, all other 
pictures look like oil and varnish. 
We are stopped and attracted by the 
coloring, the penciling, the finish- 
ing, the instrumentalities of the art; 
but here the artist seems to have 
flung his mind upon the canvass. 
His thoughts, his great ideas alone 
prevail; there is nothing between us 
and the subject. We look through 
a frame, and see Scriplure histories, 
and are made actual spectators in 
historic events.” 

The fine and accurate engravings 
of these cartoons have made their 
merits known to the civilized world. 
Never was a greater eulogy passed 
upon @ painter’s skill, and unwit- 
tingly too, than that by Garrick when 
he attempted, by a personation, to 
improve upon the figure and posi- 
tion of Raphael’s Elymas, the Sor- 
cerer, in the cartoon of that name. 
A select party, among whom was 
our American painter, West, and 
the renowned actor, Garrick, visited, 
by invitation, the Earl of Exeter, 
at Burleigh House. After dinner, 
the conversation turned on Gar- 
rick’s beautiful villa, at Hampton, 
and then naturally upon the neigh- 
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boring palace. As an obvious sub- 
ject, the cartoons were mentioned, 
when Garrick, turning to West, 
said : “These cartoons are spoken of 
as the first works of art in. the 
world; yet I have often passed 
through the gallery in a hurried 
manner without being very forcibly 
struck with them.” ‘West expressed 
his surprise, and replied: “That 
the superior excellencies of these 
pictures could only be discovered 
and appreciated by study, but that 
such a man as Garrick should not 
be struck with them was to him 
quite extraordinary.” Mr. Garrick 
asked “What figure Mr. West 
thought most calculated to arrest 
attention?” “Several,” was the an- 
swer, but “Elymas, the Sorcerer,” 
was more particularly noticed. 
“Ah!” replied Garrick, “I was 
struck with that figure, but did not 
think it quite in character. This 
man was an attendant at the court 
of a Roman governor, and could 
have been no vulgar fellow, yet he 
stands with his feet there in the 
picture like a clown. Why did not 
Raphael make him, in his distress, 
extend his arms, like a gentleman 
seeking assistance?” The company, 
highly interested in the conversa- 
tion, united in requesting the favor 
of Mr. Garrick to personate the 
sorcerer, as he would on the stage, 
adding the compliment, that he was 
always lead by the strong feelings 
of his mind into such a perfect ex- 
pression of look, and propriety of 
attitude suitable to the character he 
represented, that the theatre and 
the actor were forgotten in the im- 
pression of the reality with which 
he governed his audience. Garrick 
consented, closed his eyes to be in 
the position of the sorcerer, and by 
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the time he was in the middle of the 
room, appeared the exact counter- 
part of the figure in Raphael's car- 
toon. Mr. West softly approached 
him, and desired him not to alter 
his position, but suddenly to open 
his eyes. The actor did so, and ex- 
claimed at once, “I am Raphael’s 
Elymas!” to the great delight of 
Lord Exeter and his guests. “I 
perceive,” he added, in reply to a 
banter of Mr. West’s, about the 
elegance of his attitude, “that a 
man deprived of sight will not pre- 
sent the foot incautiously to obsta- 
cles, or think of a graceful exten- 
sion of the arms; fingers and toes 
will, like feelers of an insect, be ad- 
vanced for discovery and protec- 
tion.” This was certainly a high 
and remarkable tribute to the accu- 
racy with which the noblest painter 
the world has ever known delineat- 
ed nature, and that, too, from the 
world’s greatest actor. One of the 
most beautiful chambers at Hamp- 
ton Court is undoubtedly the large 
Gothic hall designed by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and completed after the 
great churchman’s disgrace by his 
royal master, when Anne Boleyn 
‘was in the height of her short-lived 
favor. The proportions of this no- 
ble apartment are strikingly grand, 
being one hundred and six feet in 
length and forty-five in breadth. 
The roof is elaborately carved, and 
richly decorated with the arms and 
cognizances of the royal Blue-Beard. 
Entering beneath the musician’s 
gallery, a blaze of bright gold and 
glitter attract the eye; and yet, ac- 
cording to the promptings of strict 
taste, it might be suggested that the 
decorations are somewhat too 
showy, and the colored banners 
suspended from the ceiling rather 
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tawdry than otherwise. This hall 
is lighted by seven lofty and well- 
proportioned windows, placed at a 
considerable distance from the floor; 
but the noble old window at the 
end, rich with curious devices in 
stained glass, is the finest of all. 
In the centre of this window is a 
full length portrait of Henry the 
Eighth, and the compartments on 
each side represent the arms and 
mottoes of his six queens. It. was 
upon one of the panes that the Earl 
of Surrey is said to have inscribed 
some lines to his mistress, Geraldine, 
which so excited the jealousy of 
that brute, his royal master, that it 
finally brought him to the scaffold. 
But Surrey, like all the poets of his 
time, modeled his verse after Pe- 
trarch, and it-was necessary, like 
him whose style he so carefully imi- 
tated, and whose manners he strove 
to imitate, that he should have a 
lady-love, upon whose imaginary 
coldness or slights he might pour 
forth the whole flow of his amorous 
versification. Surrey owed his death 
to something more than writing 
amorous verses to the young and 
beautiful wife of Sir Anthony 
Brown. The walls between the 
windows are hung with ancient 
tapestry, representing the stories of 
Abraham and Tobit. This hall has 
some historic interest, as it is said 
to have been the place where Shaks- 
peare performed on the first acting 
of his. plays before Elizabeth. 
Around the walls are stags’ heads, 
carved in wood, with very fine ant- 
lers, of the red deer and elk, above 
which are banners, displaying the 
arms and badges of Wolsey, and 
the different offices he held under 
the crown. Near the Great Hall is 
the withdrawing room, with a ceil- 
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ing of surpassing beauty, decorated 
with pendant ornaments. The ceil- 
ing of the library, at Abbotsford, is 
an exact imitation of this. The 
walls are rustling with faded tapes- 
try, whereon may be faintly traced 
some spectral-looking allegorical 
figures. Above the tapestry are 
seven fine cartoons, painted by 
Carlo Cignani, being copies of those 
still to be seen in the ducal palace 
at Parma. One of the most inter- 
esting things to be noticed in this 
fine chamber is a profile of Wolsey 
in the panel over the fire-place, in- 
serted there by the cardinal himself, 
and no doubt a most excellent like- 
ness. 

It is delightful, after wandering 
through the long galleries of Hamp- 
ton Palace, to pass out from your ex- 
hausting work, and refresh yourself 
beneath the shady yew trees of its 
most charming park, or inhale the 
air, redolent with odors, that blows 
cool over the beautiful gardens. 
Bushy Park is not surpassed in its 
attractions by any in England. 
Here is the magnificent avenue, or 
rather rows of avenues, of the 
horse chestnut tree, extending over 
amile. On either side of this great 
avenue are four others, the united 
breadth of the whole being five hun- 
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dred and sixty-three feet, and the 
quantity of ground covered about 
eighty acres. In the private gar- 
den is the great vine, said to be the 
largest in the world. In fruitful 
seasons it is cumbered with from 
two to three thousand bunches of 
grapes, of the Black Hamburg, and 
averaging a pound weight each. 
The stem of this giant vine—in it- 
self a vineyard—is thirty inches in 
circumference at its greatest girth, 
one hundred and ten feet long, and 
the entire vine covers a space of two 
thousand two hundred feet square. 
From the terrace parallel to the 
Thames, there’is a most delightful 
prospect of the river and the ver- 
dant meads on the opposite side. 
One could almost fancy, looking out 
upon the water views, that the Be- 
linda of Pope was again seated be- 
neath the silk awning of her gild- 
ed barge, in conscious beauty: 
‘¢ The sunbeams trembling on the floating 


tides, 
While melting music steals upon the 


sky, 

And softened sounds along the waters 
die. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs 
gently play, 

Belinda smiled, and all the world was 


gay. 
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In the two last numbers of Tue 
Op Gvarp, we have produced some 
remarkable proofs that government 
and liberty were apparently better 
understood in the world four or five 
hundred years ago, or even two 
thousand years ago, than they are 
at the present day. At least the 
principles of liberty found expo- 
nents and defenders in ancient times, 
who wrote with an ability and a 
courage that put to shame the writ- 
ings of all modern authors. The 
great man whose name stands at the 
head of this article, who was at once 
an apostle and a martyr of liberty, 
has perhaps never been surpassed 
by any writer on the philosophy of 
government and the rights of the 
people. His work was entitled 
“Discourses Concerning Government,” 
and the copy now lying before us is 
a folio edition, published in London, 
in 1698. It must, therefore, have 
been written more than eighty years 
before our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The author was one of the 
most eminent men of England of 
hisday. He was the son of Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, and English em- 
bassador to the court of Charles 
Gustavus, of Sweden. In order to 
give the reader as comprehensive an 
idea as possible of the writings of 
Sidney, this article will, to a great 
extent, be made up of extracts from 
his work. Itmay be proper to state 
that Sidney’s “Discourses” were 
written in answer to Sir Robert Ful- 
mer’s Patriarcha, which was a de- 


fence of what is called the. divine 
right of kings, apd of unlimited sub- 
mission to the claims of government. 
The strictly human origin of gov- 
ernment is thus stated by Sidney:— 
“Governments, and the magistrates 
that execute them, are elected by 
man. They who gave a being to 
them, cannot but have a right of 
regulating, limiting, and directing 
them as best pleaseth themselves. 
* * No right can come by con- 
quest, unless there was a right of 
making that conquest, which by rea- 
son of the equality amongst the 
heads of families, and as I have 
proved goes into infinity, can never 
be on the aggressor’s side.” 

What is called the right of con- 
quest is no more than the brute force 
of a robber and a brigand. The 
power by which Congress now 
claims to hold the southern States, 
under the hand of military rule, is 
simply the power of the brigand, 
and no other. Every man who con- 
sents to be an agent or an officer of . 
this intolerable despotism is, in the 
eye of eternal justice, an outlaw, 
whose life is actually the property of 
any and every man who is oppressed 
by him. And in the eye of the con- 
stitution of the States and of the 
United States, he is a traitor, who 
may be tried and executed the in- 
stant the authority of law can reach 
him. We shall see that the princi- 
ple on which this statement is based 
is over and over again affirmed by 
Algernon Sidney. 
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The indestructable right of all 
people to self-government is thus 
stated by our great author:—“ The 
Israelites, Spartans, Romans, and 
others, who thus framed their gov- 
ernments according to their own 
will, did it not by any peculiar priv- 
ilege, but by a universal right, con- 
ferred upon them by God and Na- 
ture. They were made of no better 
clay than others. They had noright 
that does not as well belong to other 
nations; the constitution of every 
government is referred to those who 
are concerned in it, and xo other has 
anything to do with it. A people, 
therefore, that sets up kings, dicta- 
tors, consuls, or emperors, does it, 
not that these rulers may be great 
and glorious, rich and happy, but 
that it may be well with themselves 
and their posterity.” 

This is certainly as true of feder- 


ated governments as of monarchies. 
Our general government was formed, 
not for its own aggrandizement, 
power, and strength, but for the 
benefit of the “ several States” which 
constituted it their general agent or 


servant. It is sometimes asked, by 
those who are ignorant of the na- 
ture of our government:—“Is not 
the Federal government greater and 
more powerful than the States?” 
We answer, emphatically, No! The 
Federal government has not one 
single power of its own. All its 
powers are the dclegated powers of 
the States. It is the owner of no 
power—but is only the agent, in cer- 
tain defined matters, for a number 
of sovereign communities. By at- 
tempting to exercise original or sov- 
ereign powers, this Federal govern- 
ment has become a usurper, a rebel 
against its creators and owners, the 
States. Or one-half of the States 
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have broken away from the original 
compact, in which every State was 
the equal of every other, and have 
undertaken to rule the rest by the 
arm of a military conqueror. This 
is not only an attempt to overthrow 
the Union, but it is the destruction 
of the whole American theory of 
government, by substituting for it 
the Asiatic principle. 

The writings of Algernon Sidney 
show that the enlightened men of 
Europe were, hundreds of years ago, 
far ahead of the managers of our 
government at the present time. 
Hear what he says of the deputy 
nature of all lawful governments:— 
“Whilst the Goths, Franks, Van- 
dals, and Saxons lived within the 
precincts of a camp, they frequently 
met for the election of a king, and 
raised upon a target the person they 
had chosen; but finding that to be 
inconvenient, or rather impossible, 
when they were vastly increased in 
number and dispersed over al! the 
countries they had conquered, no 
better way was found than to insti- 
tute Parliaments, Diets, Assemblies 
of Estates, or the like, to do what 
had formerly been performed by 
themselves. And when a people is, 
by mutual compact, joined together 
by a civil society, there is no differ- 
ence as to right between that which 
is done by them all in their own 
persons, or by some deputed by all, 
and acting according to the powers 
received from all.” 

What a terrible rebuke are ‘the 
writings of this great man to our 
Congress, which has claimed the 
right to rule all the people. of this 
country by principles which they 
profess to have received from only 
How far are we behind 
the most enlightened nations of the 
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Old World, three or ‘five hundred 
years ago? All great or national 
matters among the ancient Germans 
were transacted omnium consensu, or 
by all concerned in them. The 
Michelgemote of the ancient Saxons 
was an assembly of the whole peo- 
ple. Legislative assemblies, to have 
any just powers, must either em- 
brace all the people, or the representa- 
tives of all the people. It makes no 
difference whether the people are 
present in person or by their chosen 
representatives—but one or the 
other they must be, to render the 
public acts binding upon all. The 
southern States are underno more ob- 
ligation to respect or to obey the acts 
of this Congress, in which they have 
no voice, than they would be to re- 
gard the edicts of the King of the 
Cannibal Islands. Prynn, en cwi- 
nent English law-writer, whose works 
were published more than a half a 
century before Sidney’s, says:—“ If 
emperors and kings shall degenerate 
into tyrants, violate their oaths and 
covenants made with the people, in- 
vade their laws, liberties, persons, 
with armed violence, and instead of 
protecting, make war upon them, 
then the nobles, magistrates, estates, 
parliaments, and people in such cases 
may, without any guilt of treason, 
rebellion, sedition, not only disobey, 
but lawfully resist them with force 
of arms, both in point of law and 
conscience, and are obliged, under 
pain of treachery and perfidiousness 
to their country, thus to resist; and 
may, if they see necessary, destroy 
them, as enemies or traitors to their 
kingdoms and people. The reason 
is, that no people underheaven ever 
elected or voluntarily submitted 
themselves unto any ruler or gov- 
ernor of any kind, but upon iais 
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tacit condition: that they should 
justly govern, defend and protect 
them for their good, not tyrannize 
over, pillage, or oppress them, con- 
trary to the laws of God, nature, and 
nations.” 

Any government which violates 
the constitution and laws, is itself — 
the rebel, traitor, or seditionist, 
which deserves to be treated pre- 
cisely as rebelling and oppressive 
kings used always to be treated. 
And if such a government contrives 
to keep itself in power by fraud, in- 
timidation, bribery, or any other 
means, not in accordance with the 
liberty of the people, every one of 
its agents may be justly treated as 
an enemy of mankind. As a gene- 
ral thing in the history of the world, 
governments have been the rebels and 
traitors, instead of the people. The 
people cannot rebel against them- 
selves. They are the sovereign 
power, and all the governors are 
the agents and servants of their sov- 
ereign will. 

Sidney has stated this great prin- 
ciple in the following language:— 
“These men (the people of Geneva 
and Rome) allowed to the people 
the liberty of disposing of their 
princes. This is called a desperate 
opinion. But why is this a des- 
perate opinion? If disagreement 
happen between king and people, 
why is it a more desperate opinion 
to think the king should be subject 
to the censures of the people, than 
the people subject to the will of the 
king? Is the king for the people, or 
the people for the king? Did God 
create the Hebrews that Saul might 
reign over them? or did they, from 
an opinion of procuring their own 
good, make him a king, that he 
might judge them, and fight their 
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battles? Did the Romans make 
Romulus, Numa, Tullus, Hostilius, 
and Tarquinius Priscus kings? or 
did they make or beget the Romans? 
If they were made kings by the Ro- 
mans, ‘tis certain they that made 
them sought their own good in so 
doing; and if they were made by 
and for the city and people, I desire 
to know if it was not better that 
they should be censured and ejected 
than be permitted to ruin that peo- 
ple for whose good they were 
erected? Was it more just that 
Caligula or Nero should be suffered 
to destroy the poor remains of the 
Roman liberty and people, with the 
nations subject to that empire, than 
that the race of such monsters should 
be extinguished? The Grecians, 
Italians, Gauls, Germans, Span- 


iards, and Carthagenians, as long as 
they had any strength, virtue, or 


courage amongst them, were es- 
teemed free nations, because they 
abhorred such a subjection. They 
were, and would be governed only 
by laws of their own making: Po- 
tentia a erant legum quam hominum 
Imperia. Even their princes had 
the authority or credit of persuad- 
ing rather than the power of com- 
manding.” 

No author, ancient or modern, 
has dwelt with greater enthusiasm 
upon the necessary connexion be- 
tween liberty and national prosper- 
ity than Algernon Sidney. He 
says:—“In two hundred and sixty 
years that the Roman people re- 
mained under the government of 
kings—though all of them but the 
last were chosen by the Senate and 
people—their dominion hardly ex- 
tended from London to Hounslow; 
but in little more than three hun- 
dred years after they recovered their 
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liberty, they had subdued all the 
warlike nations of Italy, destroyed 
vast armies of the Gauls, Cimbri, 
and Germans, overthrown the for- 
midable power of Carthage, con- 
quered the Cis-alpine and Trans- 
alpine Gauls, with all the nations of 
Spain, notwithstanding the ferocity 
of the one, the more constant valor 
of the other, and the prodigious 
multitudes of both. * * This is 
enough to show that the ‘strength, 
virtue, glory, wealth, power, and 
happiness of Rome proceeded from 
liberty, did rise, grow, and perish 
with it.” 

Sidney proceeds at length, and 
with great research, to refute the 
idea that monarchies are stable and 
republics unstable governments. 
We hear this same idea on the lips 
of thousands in this country at the 
present day. The reading of a very 
little of history would correct their 
mistake. In every country on earth 
where liberty fell under the power 
of an absolute government, eternal 
wars, insurrections, massacres, and 
untold miseries followed. The peo- 
ple of Rome never had either liberty 
or rest after the fall of the common- 
wealth. Their history in this res- 
pect tallies with that of all other 
nations. 

The humane spirit of liberty is 
thus contrasted with the bloody tem- 
per of despotism :—“ Little pains is 
required to refute our author (Sir 
Robert Fulmer), who imputes much 
bloodshed to the popular govern- 
ment of Rome; for he cannot prove 
that one man was unjustly put to 
death, or slain in any sedition, be- 
fore Publius Gracchus. The foun- 
dation of the commonwealth was 
then so shaken, that the laws could 
not be executed; and whatsoever 
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did then fall out is to be attributed 
to the monarchy, for which the great 
men began to contend. Whilst they 
had no other wars than with neigh- 
boring nations, they had strict eyes 
upon their commanders, and could 
preserve discipline among their sol- 
diers. * * But when the armies 
were kept at home, and suffered to 
continue in the same hands longer 
than the law did direct, soldiers 
came to be accounted the chieftains 
of the state, and those who had the 
worst designs against the common- 
wealth began to favor all manner of 
licentiousness and rapine, to gain 
the favor of the legions. * * All 
that our author blames is not to be 
imputed to the constitution of the 
commonwealth, but to their depart- 
ing from it. All men are ever sub- 


ject to error, and it may be said that 


the mistaken people, in the space of 
three hundred years, did unjustly 
fine or banish four or five men; but 
those mistakes were so frankly ac- 
knowledged, and carefully repaired 
by honors bestowed upon the in- 
jured persons, as appears by exam- 
ples of Camillus, Livius, Salinator, 
Paulus, Emylius, and others, that 
they deserve more praise than if 
they had not failed. And if, for the 
above-mentioned time, seditions 
were harmless, they were also abso- 
lutely exempted from civil wars.” 
Sidney elsewhere has this re- 
mark: “Good governments admit 
of changes in their superstructures, 
whilst the foundations remain un- 
changable.” The unspeakable misery 
of our county at this very time is, 
that there is a party in power which 
is striving to change the foundation 
principles of the government—to 
wipe out consent, and fix force in its 
place—which, if successful, will as 
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effectually destroy liberty in Ame- 
rica, as Cesar’s usurpation did in 
Rome. Then, too, perpetual con- 
vulsions and perpetual wars must 
fall to the lot of America, as in all 
other lands where the organic struc- 
ture of a free government was over- 
thrown by usurpation and force. 
While every State was left to man- 
age its own affairs according to the 
Constitution, without dictation or 
insult, we had peace, and we shall 
never have permanent peace again 
until we return to this grand prin- 
ciple on which the Union was found- 
ed. We have often enough declar- 
ed, in the pages of this magazine, 
that we neither expected nor desir- 
ed peace on any other basis than 
that of justice, equality, and State 
sovereignty. 

Sidney says: “All things have 
their continuance from a principle 
in nature suitable to their original; 
ail tyrannies have had their begin- 
nings from corruption. The his- 
tories of Greece, Sicily and Italy 
show it by the help of the worst 
and the slaughter of the best. Men 
could not be made subservient to 
their lusts whilst they continued in 
their integrity, so their business 
was to destroy those who could not 
be corrupted. They must, there- 
fore, endeavor to maintain or in- 
crease the corruption by which they 
attain their greatness. * * Vici- 
ous wretches have in all times en- 
deavored to put the power into the 
hands of one man, or a few, who 
might protect them in their vil- 
lanies, and advance them to exhor- 
bitant riches, or undeserved honors; 
while the best men, trusting in their 
innocence, and desiring no other 
riches or preferments than what they 
were by their equals thought to de- 
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gerve, were contented with a due 
liberty, under the protection of just 
law; and I must transcribe the his- 
tories of the world, or, at least, so 
much of them as concerns the ty- 
rannies that have been set up or 
cast down, if I should here insert 
all the proofs that might be given 
of it.” 

Were this great author living 
now, he might add a luminous 
chapter on this subject from the 
present condition of the United 
States, where we have thousands of 
the basest wretches crying out for a 
“stronger government,” and who 
are willing to lend themselves to 
any degree of turpitude that the 
leaders of the infamous revolution 
may require. We take great plea- 
sure in quoting the following words 
of Sidney, as a lesson to the super- 
human villains of Congress: “There 
must, therefore, be a right of pro- 
ceeding judicially, or. extra-judi- 
cially, against all persons who 
transgress the laws, or else those 
laws, and the societies that should 
subsist by them, cannot stand, and 
the ends for which governments are 
constituted, together with the gov- 
ernments themselves, must be over- 
thrown. Extra judicial proceedings, 
by sedition, tumult, or war, must 
take place when the persons con- 
cerned are of such power that they 
cannot be brought under the judi- 
cial. They who deny this, deny all 
help against an usurping tyrant, or 
the perfidiousness of a lawfully 
created magistrate, who adds the 
crimes of ingratitude and treachery 
to usurpation. If it be said that 
the word sedition implies that 
which is evil, I answer that it ought 
not then to be applied to those who 
seek nothing but that which is just; 
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and, though the ways of delivering 
an oppressed people from the vio- 
lence of a wicked magistrate, who, 
having armed a crew of lewd vil- 
lains, and fatted them with blood 
and confiscations of such as were 
most ready to oppose him, be ex- 
traordinary, the inward righteous- 
ness of the act doth fully justify the 
authors. He that has virtue and 
power to save a people, can never 
want a right of doing it. No wise 
man ever asked by what authority 
Thrasibulus, Harmodius, Aristogi- 
ton, Pelopidas, Epaminondas, Dion, 
Timoleon, Lucius Brutus, Publicola, 
Thoratius, Valerius, Mareus Brutus, 
C. Cassius, and the like, delivered 
their countries from tyrants. Their 
actions carried in themselves their 
own justification, and their virtues 
will never be forgotten whilst the 
names of Greece and Rome are 
remembered in the world. If this 
be not enough to declare the justice 
inherent in, and the glory that ought 
to accompany these works, the ex- 
amples of Moses, Aaron, Othniel, 
Ehud, Barac, Gideon, Samuel, Jeph- 
tha, David, Jehu, Jehoiada, the Mac- 
cabees, and other holy men raised 
up by God for the deliverance of 
His people from their oppressors, 
decide the question. They are per- 
petually renowned for having led 
the people by extraordinary ways, 
commonly called sedition, tumult ‘ 
and war, to recover their liberties, 
and avenge the injuries received 
from foreign or domestic tyrants.” 
In another place Sidney adds: 
“Impostors seldom make lies to 
pass in the world without putting 
false names upon things, to per- 
suade the people not to defend 
their liberties, by giving the name 
of ‘rebellion’ to the most just and 
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honorable actions that have been 
performed for the preservation of 
them; but those who seek after 
truth will casily find that there can 
be no such thing in the world as the 
rebellion of a nation against its own 
magistrates, and that rebellion ‘is 
not always evil. The word is taken 
from the Latin rebellare, which sig- 
nifies no more than to renew a war. 
When the town of Province had 
been subdued by the Romans, if 
they rose in arms, after the settle- 
ment of peace, against their con- 
querors, they were called rebels. 
But the whole body of a nation 
cannot be tied to any other obedi- 
ence than is consistent with the 
common good, according to their 
own judgment.” 

The above words of one of the 
greatest and purest men of the 
seventeenth century are excellent 


reading, not only for Congress, but 
for the whole people of the United 
States at this very moment of time. 
The principle they contain is pre- 
cisely that which Jefferson and 
our forefathers made the basis of 


the government established by 
them. According to this doctrine, 
Abraham Lincoln was the leader of 
the greatest and bloodiest rebellion 
ever recorded in the annals of man- 
kind. His whole course was a re- 
bellion, or a war, against not only 
the fundamental principles of liber- 
ty, but it was a war upon civiliza- 
tion and upon society. His gene- 
rals not only plundered private pro- 
perty, but they murdered non- 
belligerent and unarmed people, not 
even sparing women and children. 
Good God! and there are men call- 
ing themselves Democrats who are 
shameless enough and base enough 
to name some of the. brutal tools of 
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this abomination for the Presidency! 
Such wretches may, in the dispen-; 
sation of the wrath of heaven, as a 
punishment to a guilty people, be 
elevated to that already disgraced 
and abominized post, but they will 
never, never reach there in the name 
of the Democracy. Never! If death 
and hell are to sit in such places, 
they shall be placed in them by the 
enemies of Democracy. Better en- 
dure the rule of Mongrelism for half 
a century than to sink the last hopes 
of civil liberty in America by ele- 
vating some brutal military ass to 
supreme power in the prostituted 
name of Democracy. If the Demo- 
cratic leaders are all bought by the 
bond-holders and the tax-gatherers, 
or if the Democratic press has lost 
the ability or the patriotism to tear 
the mask from all the bloody mili- 
tary idols, then let the people turn 
away from the disgraced and miser- 
able present, and seek wisdom and 
instruction in the writings of the 
great and wise men of past centu- 
ries. If our own era of the Decla- 
ration of Independence has ceased 
to charm and instruct, let us wander 
still further back to the fields once 
occupied by such great and good 
men as Algernon Sidney, and drink 
from fountains which are not made 
muddy by the feet either of shuffling 
cowards or military despots. We 
are now living in the gloomy and 
senseless waning of an administra- 
tion which substituted proclama- 
tions for laws, and the wild caprices 
of intolerant faction for the sacred 
behests of constitutional government. 
Our first great business is to make 
an end of all such abominations as 
proclamations and military orders. 
To make an end of them, if not 
otherwise, by ending the tyrants 
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who utter them! The sluggard will 
say No! The coward will startle 
and shrink, and shudder, lest the 
very thought of such a thing should 
make his own shadow alive. The 
bond-robber and the tax-tyrant will 
clutch still firmer the ragged en- 
signs of plunder, and snarl and 
hiss. But there are some brave 
men who will stand by the old land- 
mark of Democracy. Their number 
to-day is at least a million greater 
than the number of Abolition 
fanatics was ten years ago. Indeed, 
their number to-day is an actual 
physical majority of the whole coun- 
try. Whenever they shall stoutly 
say that proclamations and military 
orders shall come to an end, we 
shall see no more of such things in 
this land. We-should sooner see 
a good many rascals dangling on 
gibbets. Does any one believe that 
if the same patriotism and pluck 
had been current in this country 
for the last six years that were here 
in 1776, we should not, long before 
this, have beheld the termination of 
proclamations as substitutes for law? 
On this subject, Algernon Sidney 
has the following burning words: 
“Proclamations are not laws, nor 
in any sense have they the effect of 
laws. Let proclamations obtain the 
power of laws, and the business is 
done. They may be so ingeniously 
contrived, that- the ancient laws, 
which we and our fathers have high- 
ly valued, shall be abolished, or 
made a snare to all that dare re- 
member they are Englishmen, and 
are guilty of the unpardonable 
crime of loving their country, or 
have the courage, conduct, and re- 
putation required to defend it. We 
have an eminent example in the 
book of Esther. A wicked villain, 
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having filled the ears of a foolish 
king with false stories of the Jews, 
he issues out a proclamation for 
their extermination; and not long 
after, being informed of the truth, 
he gave them leave, by another pro- 
clamation, to kill whom they pleas- 
ed, which they executed upon seven- 
ty thousand men. Such was the 
state of things when proclamations 
passed for laws, and numbers of 
flattering slaves were ready to exe- 
cute their commands, without ex- 
amining whether they were just or 
unjust, good or bad. The life and 
death of the best men, together 
with the very being of nations, was 
exposed to chance, and they were 
either preserved or destroyed ac- 
cording to the bumor of that man 
who spoke last with the king, or 
happened to have credit with him. 
If a lunatic fancy come into the 
head of a drunken harlot, Perse- 
polis must be burned, and the hand 
of, Alexander is ready to execute her 
will If a dancing wench please 
Herod, the most venerable of all 
human heads must be offered in a 
dish for a sacrifice to the rage of 
her impure mother. The nature 
of man is so frail, that wheresoever 
the will of a single person has had 
the force of law, the innumerable 
extravagances and mischiefs it has 
produced have been so notorious, 
that all nations who are not stupid, 
slavish and brutish, have always 
abominated it, and made it their 
principal care to find out remedies 
against it.” 

The American people ought to 
read these words with hearts of fire. 
By proclamation, the so-called Pres- 
ident of the United States appointed 
military governors to overthrow the 
civil laws of States. By proclama- 
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tion he ordered elections, and when 
they took place according to his or- 
der, not liking the result, he set 
them aside by proclamation. O, 
the world has seen nothing like it 
for three hundred years, and perhaps 
not for three thousand! The great 
and good Algernon Sidney would 
pronounce such people “stupid, 
slavish, brutish.” But we are as 
proud of our achievements and our 
slavery as the swaggering negroes 
upon the banks of the Congo! In- 
deed, we seem to be striving to imi- 
tate Africa—to incorporate it into 
our political and social system. 
Since the death of the Abolition 
monster who called himself “the 
government,” Congress has taken 
up his mantle, and carried on, in its 
own name, the implacable despot- 
ism which, before, it executed in the 
name of the “Illinois rail-splitter.” 
Still proclamations go on. In one 
half of what was once the “ Union,” 
men, clad with despotic authority, 
appoint elections and remove civil 
officers by orders and proclamations. 
The constitutions and laws of States 
exist only in the capriccs of afew mili- 
tary chieftains, some of whom were 
selected because of theigviolence and 
brutality. In no honorable sense 
of that term are they soldiers. They 
are house-burners and women- 
murderers. They are simply the 
tools of the brutal fanatics of 
Congress. And General Grant is 
responsible for the selection of 


these satraps, to execute the most 
impious act that was ever passed by 
a legislative body. The poor Presi- 
dent of the United States—alas! 
how poor and abject !—sits in his 
chair as the mere tool to execute the 
Lincoln military proclamation sys- 
tem ofgovernment. True, he writes 
innumerable vetoes; but still the 
work of Mongrel oppression and out- 
rage goes on, just as though he and 
his vetoes were not in existence. 
And the Democratic party has been 
trying to subsist upon the husks of 
these useless vetoes. The Democratic 
party is now called a “ National Com- 
mittee.” A committee of bond-hold- 
ers and of ways and means to make 
the oppression of taxation eternal. 
A committee of bankers and the 
tools of bankers, whose first wish is 
to preserve the bonds, which simply 
means to suspend the poor people 
in the endless: ropes of taxation. 
But there will come a flood, which 
will sweep away all these things to- 
gether! Proclamations, military 
satraps, useless vetoes, and national 
bond-holders’ committees, are all 
only different parts of the same 
grand scheme for fastening what is 
called “the results of the war” upon 
the necks of the American people. 
But to say that this thing can be 
permanently done, is to declare that 
the American people have lost their 
manhood, or subsided into a nega- 
tive mass of knavery and cow- 
ardice. 








MY FURNITURE. | 


NO. I.—MYSELF. 


You perhaps would like to know 
something about the owner of My 
Furniture. In the first place, I am 
a man, and I almost blush to own it, 
when I look at the long line of liars, 
thieves, cheats, slanderers, sneaks, 
that have borne the name; from 
Adam crouching behind Five, that 
she might receive the full force of 
the Divine wrath—though she was 
furnished with no ample skirts of 
crinoline behind which he might 
lurk—on down to the “heirs of all 
the ages, in the foremost files of 
time;” yes, heirs of ages of villainy. 
I blush to own the name man, when 
I think of the curse he has been to 
the world, of the beauty that he has 
blighted, of the innocence that he 
has crushed, of the weakness that 
he has destroyed. The first Eden 
was trampled down by him of the 
cloven-foot; but now, when we see 
in our Edens marks of desolation 
and destruction, we may look around 
for the impress of the cloven-hoof, 
but see only the print of a man’s foot. 
I do not wonder that Robinson Cru- 
soe was filled with consternation, as 
he bent over Man Friday’s track on 
the sand. Man, the self-styled pro- 
tector of woman—her betrayer; man, 
the first murderer, his hand, in every 
age, red with brother’s blood; man, 
just spoiled for a fiend by the brute in 
him! Does this seem bitter to you? 
You Lave doubtless read history, that 
record of fiendishness and brutality; 


ou have observed your own times, 

ave seen the traitors calling them- 
selves patriots, the tigers calling 
themselves men. But I am a man, 
and am glad to turn from this darker 
picture to those master-pieces of na- 
ture, of whom she boasts that they 
are men; toa Brutus, in whom “ the 
elements were so mixed, that Nature 
might stand up and say to all the 
world, “This was a man;”. to the 
martyr with saintly halo around his 
brow; to Him, that Divine One, © 
whose irradiated glory illuminates 
humanity. 

And I am a bachelor, free to come 
and go asI please. No curtain-lec- 
tures, no long dry-goods bills, no 
incumbrances in the way of travel- 
ing companions and trunks the size 
of Noah’s Ark, no midnight vigils 
for me. No vine twining about the 
rugged oak—a beautiful metaphor— 
many @ husband has found a more 
suitable one in the anaconda stifling 
@ man with ever-tightening folds. 
I am not, however, a very old bach- 
elor; Time has scarcely “sown a 
grizzle in my case,” and, though 
there are thought-lines in my fore- 
head, and laughter-lines about my 
mouth, he has but scratched me with 
his scythe, made no deep cuts. The 
smiles of beauty are yet wreathed 
for me, and I have one or two ten- 
der friendships, such as never ripen 
into love. I can truthfully say that 
I never wilfully or carelessly made 
a dent in a trusting, loving heart. 
There is no more detestable being 
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than a male-flirt, sitting supercili- 
ously smiling to himself as he thinks 
of his conquests. Worthless fool 
that he is, yet he has broken the 
heart of many a noble, refined wo- 
man. Though I cherish for no liv- 
ing woman more than a friendship, 
yet I have a tenderness for woman, 
that makes me feel hurt when she is 
hurt, and prompts me to interpose 
my own self between her and all 
harm. Every manly heart, even the 
most hardened, must hold down in 
its depths a well of tenderness for 
woman; though it may be that the 
rock has never been pierced, that 
the’ waters might gush forth. I 
say, every manly heart, for the 
cowardly sneak that betrays the 
gentle being that trusts him, has no 
manliness in him; indeed, I doubt 
whether he has a heart, even to cir- 
culate the blood; there may be but 
a knot of the veins and arteries, the 
pulsations of which send the cold 
blood creeping through his system; 
he can have no warm, beating heart. 
This fountain of tenderness within 
me—I drew it from my mother’s 
breast; it was distilled in my nature 
by a sister’s ministrations; it pul- 
sated into my being as one other 
heart beat against mine; and now 
the “rain of the sweet heavens” 
keeps it fresh and pure. 

In politics I am a Democrat, that 
is, I believe in State and individual 
rights. In other words, Iam not 
impervious to argument—a mere 
statement of Democratic principles 
is argument that cannot be over- 
thrown. 

In religion Iam not a Puritan. 
I believe in the Christ who made the 
water wine, multiplying our good 
things. And while I know that 
though our food be but bread, and 


our drink water, with Christ as our 
guest, ours will be a feast, and the 
water will be turned into wine; yet 
I do not despise the good things of 
this world. When the body is cla- 
moring for food, we do not hear the 
cry of the soul, consequently ne- 
glect its higher wants. “Jesus 
Christ,” says one, “was known to 
weep, but never knowa to laugh.” 
He, the highest type of manhood, 
probably indulged in innocent mirth. 
At the marriage in Cana of Galilee, 
He doubtless was not a “death’s 
head at the feast.” Then, too, the 
weight of a great mission was on 
His soul. He bore the griefs and 
carried the sorrows of the world. 
However it may be, it isa Divine com- 
mand not only to “weep with those 
that weep,” but also to “ rejoice with 
those that rejoice;” and that settles 
the question. 

I believe in a religion of light, and 
love, and beauty, and joy, and peace, 
and hope, aye, of full assurance. I 
believe that one can be so enfolded 
in the love of God, that all harsh, 
discordant sounds will come to him 
muffled. Puritanism is a blight 
and a curse; it is an overshadowing 
evil, beneath whose boughs not a 
flower of beauty can bloom, not a 
gentle virtue spring. Woe unto 
that soil whose strength goes to the 
nourishment of Puritanism; it will 
shut out the light of heaven, make 
a twilight of noon-day, a dark age 
of the nineteenth century. Puri- 
tanism is an embodiment of self- 
righteousness, intolerance, and fan- 
aticism, which would trample the 
life out of any nation. Alas! too 
truly does Pierpont say: “The Pil- 
grim spirit has not fled;” forr years 
of war, and devastation, and tyr- 
anny are practical illustrations of 
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the fact. Had that much-lauded 
band of Pilgrims been driven up into 
the Northwest Passage, and then 
drifting into some quiet cove, been 
ice-bound there, and founded their 
colony amid the Polar snows, it 
would have been in accordance with 
the fitness of things, and much bet- 
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ter for us. I wonder at the sweet 
name of that grim vessel—“The 
May Flower,” another name, it is 
said, for the trailing arbutus, sug- 
gestive of beauty, spring, freshness, - 
and perfume. 

Thus much for me, my state, poli- 
tics, and religion. 





THE MODERN MINOTAUR. 


Once on a time, in the days of old, 
As in Ovid’s glowing verse we're told, 
There lived a most wonderful creature; 
‘Who was rude, and savage, and fierce, and strong, 
Gifted, moreover, so runs the song, 
With this very peculiar feature: 


Half was human and half was a beast, 

Whose parts component, to say the least, 
Were so cunningly mixed and blended, 

That it quite surpassed the skill of man 

To state at which point the brute began, 
Or at which one the human ended ! 


Of his parentage no need to treat, — 
Suffice him owned by the King of Crete, 

A very indulgent relation, 
“Who levied tribute from conquered Greece, 
No entreaties could ever make cease, 

For this monster’s prime delectation. 


The tax wis this: on a certain day, 

Ycar after year, they were forced to pay 
Seven maidens young, fair and slender, 
And of half-grown youths the same amount, 
Though these it seems were of less account 

In the way of a legal tender. 


These wretched young folks chosen by lot, 

As soon as the requisite number was got, 
The Athenians would seize and make fast, 

Then, with a harshly horrible shout, 

Would post to Crete by the quickest route, 
To furnish the Minotaur’s breakfast. 














THE MODERN MINO‘AUR. 


Minos was king in these classic days, 
Which poets and painters love to praise, 

But his royal chains could not bind him; 
For he quitted his kingdom, and went below 
As Judge, a great many years aco, 

Yet the monster remains behind him! 


Not in substantial outward form— 

That went long since toa region warm, 
But the wonderful presentation 

Of morals, habits, and mannes bold, 

Despite of ourselves, will make us hold 
To the doctrine of transmigration. 


The modern Minotaur stalks the land 

With look as haughty, and mien as grand 
As a genuine peer of creation; 

With a veni-vidi-vici air, 

Which superbly tells each lady fair: 
‘‘Surrender without reservation !” 


While true to his ancient instincts strange, 
No other pastures he cares to range, 
But these round the bower of beauty. 
When on a fair one he casts his eyes, 
He follows by stea'th the tempting prize, 
As if ’twas a positive duty ! 


Gloating on blushes, and feasting on smiles, 
He lures her on with treacherous wiles, 
With cunning almost superhuman, 
For of all the treasures his senses greet, 
To him there is nothing half so sweet 
As the heart of a trusting woman ! 


When he has conquered the tender thing, 
Reigning in it an absolute king, 

He exhibits his nature bestial. 
He tortures, tramples, and sears with pain, 
T.ll within it no traces remain 

To prove its descent celestial. 


How long a time must we bear this pest, 
Yielding his rage the fairest and best 

Of the treasures of our dominion? 
Will not some Theseus, wise and brave, 
Force him into an infamous grave, 

With the lance of public opinion? 
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CATECHISM OF THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


Question 1st—When and how was 
the Constitution of the United States 
formed ? 

Answer 1st—The original thirteen 
States, which had previously estab- 
lished the Articles of Confederation, 
agreed to elect separately, each by 
its own people, delegates to a gene- 
ral Convention of the several States, 
to be held at Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of forming between them- 
selves a constitution or compact of 
government. This Convention ac- 
cordingly assembled at Philadelphia 
on the 14th of May, 1787, and the 
present Constitution was drawn up 
and reported by Mr. John Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, and was finally 
agreed upon on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1787. In this Convention the 
delegates of the several States de- 
termined that each State, being a 
separate sovereignty, should have 
one vote, the smallest equally with 
the largest. In consequence of this 
equality of sovereignty, the two 
smallest States, viz.: Rhode Island 
and Delaware, at all times out- 
voted the great State of New York, 
with five times their population— 
thus conclusively showing that a 
majority of the whole people of this 
country had nothing whatever to 
do with the formation of the United 
States Constitution. (See journals 
of the Convention.) 

Question 2d—By whom was the 
Constitution of the United States 
written ? 

Answer 2d—The original draft, or 


“Plan of a Federal Constitution,” 
was (on the 29th of May, 1787) 
presented to the Convention by the 
distinguished Charles Pinckney, of 
South Carolina. But the complete 
report of the present United States 
Constitution was written, and on 
the 6th of August, 1787, submitted 
to the Convention by the chairman 
of a special committee, the eminent 
statesman, John Rutledge, of Sou’h 
Carolina, who had been Chief Jus- 
tice under the old Confederation, 
and who had in the first Convention 
of, the Colonies (held at New York 
in 1787) written the celebrated me- 
morial to Parliament, and after- 
wards the Constitution of South 
Carolina, of which separate sover- 
eign State he was President from 
1773 to 1778, and, in 1795, Chief 
Justice of the United States. The de- 
scendants of these two distinguish- 
ed statesmen have claimed for South 
Carolina that their known inter- 
pretation (being its authors), as 
well as that of the great statesmen 
J. C. Calhoun, McDuffie, Preston, 
Hamilton, and others, of South 
Carolina, is (like th:t of Jefferson 
and Madison) to be accepted as the 
true construction. 

Question 83d—How was this Con- 
stitution ratified and adopted ? 

Answer 3d—The General Conven- 
tion of the Thirteen original States 
agreed and determined that when- 
ever the separate Conventions of nine 
of these several States, as sovereign- 
ties, should ratify this Constitution, 
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it should be considered as finally 
established, and should at once go 
into full operation. At that period 
the nine smallest States possessed 
a smaller population than the four 
largest States. From this, it is evi- 
dent that a majority of the whole 
people of this country had no au- 
thority or right to adopt, and no 
part in adopting and establishing 
the Constitution of the United 
States. This simple fact is in itself 
a complete refutation of the absurd 
and unfounded dogma of the Con- 
solidationists, that the government 
established by this constitutional 
compact is to be considered a solid 
national government, established 
by a majority of the people of this 
country. Upon this question the 
greatest intellect America has ever 
produced uttered these irrefutable 
axioms: “The Convention which 
formed the Constitution was called 
by the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion. That Congress derived its 
authority from the articles of the 
Confederation, and these from the 
unanimous agreement of the seve- 
ral States, not from the numerical 
majority either of the several States 
or of their population. It voted by 
delegations, each counting one. A 
majority of each delegation decided 
the vote of its respective State. 
Each State (without regard to po- 
pulation) had thus one equal vote. 
The Confederacy consisted of Thir- 
teen States, and, of course, it was 
in the power of any seven of the 
smallest (as well as the largest) to 
defeat the call of the Convention, 
and, consequently, the formation of 
the Constitution. By the first cen- 
sus, in 1790 (three years after the 
call), the population of the United 
States amounted to 3,394,563. The 
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population of the seven smallest 
States was 959,801—less than one- 
third the whole—so that less than 
one-third the population could have 
defeated the call of the Convention. 
The Convention also voted by States, 
and it required a majority of the 
delegations present to adopt the 
Constitution. There were twelve 
States represented (Rhode Island 
being absent); so that the votes of 
seven delegations (or States) were 
required, and, of course, less than 
one-third the population of the 
whole could have defeated the for- 
mation of the Constitution. The 
plan, when thus adopted, had again 
to be submitted to the Congress of 
the Confederation to receive its 
sanction before it could be submit- 
ted to the several States for their 
ratification. The delegations of the 
seven smallest States, with less than 
one-third the population, could 
again have defeated by refusing to 
submit it to the several States; and, 
stranger still, when submitted, it re- 
quired, by express provision, the 
concurrence of nine of the thirteen 
States to establish it ‘between the 
States ratifying it,’ which put it in 
the power of any four States (the 
smallest as well as the largest) to 
reject it. The four smallest, viz.: 
Delaware, Rhode Island, Georgia, 
and New Hampshire, contained a 
population of only 336,948—but a 
little more than one-eleventh of the 
whole, and they could have defeat- 
ed it by preventing its ratification. 
It thus appears that a numerical 
majority of the population had no 
agency in the process of forming or 
adopting the Constitution, and that 
neither this. nor a majority of the 
States constituted an element in its 
ratification and adoption. So also, 
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in regard to amendments; they can- 
not become a part of the Constitu- 
tion unless adopted by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States. 
As there are at present thirty States 
in this Union, it will take twenty 
to propose and eleven to defeat a 
proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion, or nineteen votes in the Senate 
(if it originates in Congress). While 
in the one case one-eighth of the 
population can prevent the adop- 
tion of a proposition to amend the 
Constitution, less than one-quarter 
can, in the other case, adopt it. To 
ratify the proposed amendment re- 
quires three-fourths of the States, 
which, with the present number, 
makes the concurrence of twenty- 
three States necessary. This puts 
it in the power of any eight States 
to defeat it. The population of the 
eight smallest States is only 776,969, 
and yet they can prevent amend- 
ments, against the votes of twenty- 
two States, with a population of 
15,410,635, or nearly twenty times 
their number. Twenty-three of the 
smallest States, with a population 
of about seven millions, can amend 
the Constitution against the votes 
of the other seven, with a popula- 
tion of about nine millions. So 
that a minority of the population 
can amend the Constitution against 
a decided majority, whilst one- 
nineteenth of the population can 
prevent the other eighteen-nine- 
teenths from amending it; and any 
one small State (as Delaware), with 
a population of only 77,043, can pre- 
vent the other twenty-nine States, 
with a population of over 16,000,000, 
from so amending the Constitution 
as to deprive the States of an 
equality of representation in the 
Senate. Again, the sixteen smallest 
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States, with a population of about 
3,000,000 (a little more than one- 
fifth of the whole), can, in effect, 
destroy the government and dis- 
solve the Union, by simply declin- 
ing to appoint Senators against the 
united voice of nearly 13,000,000— 
about four-fifths of the whole. 
These results incontestably prove 
that this is truly a Federal and not 
a national government, made by the 
several States, and that States and 
not individuals are its constitu- 
ents.” 

Question 4th—Did any of the ori- 
ginal States decline to ratify and 
adopt the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States ? 

Answer 4th—The States of Rhode 
Island and North Carolina refused 
to ratify the Constitution, and re- 
mained as separate and indepen- 
dent sovereignties for more than a 
year, and, if they had so chosen, 
might have so remained to this day. 
This fact alone forms another per- 
fect refutation of the doctrine of 
the nationalists, that the Constitu- 
tion was not a compact between 
separate sovereign States, but a 
government established by a ma- 
jority of the whole people. 

Question 5th—Did not each State 
act separately and independently in 
ratifying and adopting the Consti- 


. tution? 


Answer 5th—The separate Con- 
ventions of each separate State 
adopted the- Constitution without 
any consultation, or conjoint action 
with any other State, and without 
any reference to population. 

Question 6th—Did any of the States 
annex conditions to their accept- 
ance of the Constitution ? 

Answer 6th—The S.ates of New 
York, Virginia, and Rhode Island 
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expressly annexed to their ratifica- 
tions the condition that they “re- 
served to themselves the right to 
re-assume the powers delegated 
whenever they should. be perverted 
to the injury of the people.” 

Question 7th—Did not this condi- 
tion precedent, therefore, form a 
part of the Constitution of the 
United States ? 

Answer Tth—It is an elementary 
principle of law that, wherever one 
or more parties to any instrument, 
or agreement, annexes a condition, 
and are admitted with this condi- 
tion, by the other parties, such con- 
dition becomes necessarily a part 
of the instrument itself. It is, there- 
fore, evident that this right to with- 
draw, or secede, is an essential com- 
ponent part of the Constitution 
itself. 

_ Qu stion 8th—Is not this sovereign 

right of each State asserted and 
maintained by Jefferson and Mad- 
ison ? 

Answer 8th—The most celebrated 
productions of Jefferson and Madi- 
son, viz.: the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia Resolutions of 98 and ’99 
(which are universally regarded as 
the ablest expositions of the Consti- 
tution) expressly declare that “in 
all infractions of the Constitution 
by the General Government, each 
State (as a sovereign creator) has a 
right to judge as well of the infrac- 
tions as of the mode and measure 
of redress.” The Virginia Resolu- 
tions of ’98 assert the following ir- 
refutab’e principles:—“ This Assem- 
bly doth explicitly declare that it 
views the powers of the Federal 
Government, as resulting from the 
compact to which the States are par- 
ties, as limited by the plain sense 
and intention of the instrument con- 
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stituting that compact, and no fur- 
ther valid than are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that compact; 
and that in case of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
powers not granted by said com- 
pact, the States, who are parties 
thereto, have the right, and are in 
duty bound to interpose for arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respective 
limits the authorities, rights and 
liberties appertaining thereto.” The 
Kentucky Resolutions of ’98 assert 
the same principles in the following , 
words:— That the several States 
composing the United States of 
America are not united on the prin- 
ciple of unlimited submission to 
their General Government; but that 
by a compact, under the style and 
title of a Constitution for the Uni- 
ted States, and of amendments 
thereto, they constituted a General 
Government, for special purposes, 
delegated to that government cer- 
tain definite powers, reserving, each 
State to itself, the residuary mass of 
powers to their own self-govern- 
ment; and that whensoever the Gen- 
eral Government assumes undele- 
gated powers, its acts are unauthor- 
ized, void, and of no force; that to this 
compact each State acceded asa State 
and is an integral party; that this 
government, created by this com- 
pact, was not made the exclusive or 
final judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to itself, since that 
would have made its discretion and 
not the Constitution the measure of 
its powers; but that, as in all other 
cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge, each party 
has an equal right to judge for it- 
self, as well of infraction as of the 
mode and manner of redress.” 
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The Kentucky Resolutions of 1799 
declare as follows, that:—“ If those 
who administer the General Gov- 
ernment be permitted to transgress 
the limits fixed by the compact, by 
a total disregard of the special del- 
egations of power therein contained, 
an annihilation of the State govern- 
ernments and the creation upon 
their ruins of a general consolidated 
government will be the inevitable 
consequence. That the principle 
and constitution contended for by 
some of the State Legislatures, that 
the General Government is the ex- 


ecutive judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to it, stop nothing 
short of despotism—since the discre- 
tion of those who administer the 
government, and not the Constitu- 
tion, would be the measure of their 
powers; that the several States who 
formed that instrument, being sov- 
ereign and independent, have the 
unquestionable right to judge of the 
infraction; and that a nullification 
by those sovereignties of all unau- 
thorized acts done under color of 
that instrument is the rightful reme- 
dy.” 
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The following preamble and reso- 
lution were unanimously passed by 
the Legislature of the Colony of 
Connecticut, June, 1776: 


‘* Whereas, The King and Parliament of 
Great Britain, by many acts of said Parlia- 
ment, have claimed and attempted to ex- 
ercise powers incompatible with, and sub- 
versive of, the ancient, just and Constitu- 
tional rights of this and the rest of the 
English colonies in America, and have re- 
fused to listen to their many and frequent 
humble, decent and dutiful petitions for re- 
dress of grievances, and restoration of 
such, their rights and liberties, and turn- 
ing from these with neglect and contempt 
to support such claims after a series of ac- 
cumulated wrong and injury, have pro- 
ceeded to invade said colonies with fleets 
and armies to destroy our towns, shed the 
blood of our countrymen, and involve us 
in the calamities incident to war, and are 
endeavoring to reduce us to an abject sur- 
render of our natural and stipulated rights, 
and subject our property to the most pre- 
carious dependence on their arbitrary will 
and pleasure, and our persons to slavery, 


and at length have declared us out of the 
king’s protection—have engaged foreign 
mercenaries against us, and are evidently 
and strenuously seeking our ruin and de- 
struction; these and many other transac- 
tions, too well known toneed enumeration, 
the painful experience and effects of which 
we have suffered and felt, make it evident 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that we 
have nothing to hope from the justice, 
humanity or temperate councils of the 
British King or his Parliament, and that 
all hopes of a reconciliation upon just and 
equal terms are delusory and vain. In 
this state of extreme danger, when no al- 
ternative is lcft us, but absolute and in- 
definite submission to such claims as must 
terminate in the extreme of misery and 
wretchedness, or a total separation from 
the King of Great Britain and renuncia- 
tion of all connection with that nation, 
and a successful resistance to that force 
which is intended to effect our destruc- 
tion; appealing to that God who knows 
the secrets of all hearts for the sincerity of 
former declarations of our desire. to pre- 
serve our ancient and Constitutional rela- 
tions to that nation, and protesting so- 
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lemnly against their oppression and injus- 
tice, which has drawn us from them, and 
compelled us to use such means as God in 
His providence hath put in our power for 
our necessary defence and preservation— 
Resolved, unanimously, by this Assembly, 
That the delegates of this Colony, in Gene- 
ral Congress, be, and they are hereby in- 
structed to propose to that respectable 
body to declare the United American Colo- 
nies free and independent S!ates, absolved 
from all alleg.ance to the King of Great 
Britain, and to give the assent of this 
Colony to such declaration when they shall 
‘judge it expedient and best, and to what- 
ever measures may be thought proper and 
necessary by the Congress for forming 
foreign alliances, or any plan of operation 
for necessary and mutual defence; and, 
also, that they move and promote as fast 
as may be convenient a regular and per- 
manent plan of Union and Confederation 
of the Colonies for the security and preser- 
vation of their just rights and liberties, 
and for mutual defence and security, sav- 
ing that the administration of government 
and the power of forming governments for, 
and the regulation of, the internal con- 
cerns and police of each Colony, ought to 
be left, and remain to the respective Colo- 
nial Legislatures; and, also, that such 
plan of Confederation be laid before such 
respective Legislatures for their previous 
consideration and assent.” 


The above preamble and resolu- 
tion are especially instructive at 
this time, as showing the noble 
spirit of the colonial people of Con- 
necticut, and also as expressing the 
general cr universal mind of the 
Colonies in relation to the objects 
and character of the Federal Union. 
The object sought in a Union was 
“the securi'y and preservation of their 
just rights and liberties, and their mu- 


tual defence and security.” The Union 
was only to be a “ Confederarion of 


‘the Colonies.” It was especially de- 


clared that “The administration of 
the government, and the power of 
forming governments for the regula- 
tion of the internal concerns and 
police of each Colony, ought to be 
left, and remain to the respective 
Colonial Legislatures.” This prin- 
ciple was carefully followed, not 
only in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, but it was, with many cau- 
tions and checks, reaffirmed in the 
new Constitution of 1787. Not one 
of the States would ever have 
adopted the Constitution, had it 
imagined that it was surrendering 
the least sovereignty or jurisdiction 
over its own “internal concerns and 
police.” It was, indeed, to secure 
and perpetuate this local sovereign- 
ty and self-government that the 
Colonies went to war with Great 
Britain. The whole course of the 
party now in power is a war upon 
the fundamental principle of the 
Union. If the Colonies had just 
cause to go to war with England to 
obtain this municipal liberty and 
self-government, the States have a 
thousand times greater cause to 
commence an exterminating war 
upon the implacable military des- 
potism of Congress. Congress has 
not only warred upon the American 
principle of government, but it is 
striving to fasten the Asiatic, or, in 
fact, the African principle upon 
America. 
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The number of books upon the recent 
political contest in arms, for such was the 
great civil war in the United States, is con- 
tinually swelled by additions The latest 
of these is by John Esten Cooke, who» 
gives us, under the title of ‘‘Wearing of 
the Gray,”* a series of sketches of actors 
and action in and around the great battle- 
fields, where section grappled section in 
bitter feud. Like all productions of its 
author, the work is scholarly in execution, 
filled up with genial sentiment, vivid de- 
scription, and thorough appreciation of 
character, conveyed in choice and pure 
English; but it is not perfect in design, 
nor good as a whole. Hal the book closed 
with page 309, it would have been an ad- 
mirable production. The sketches of Stu- 
art, who is brought before the reader by a 
series of most graphic scenes —o* Jackson, 
Hampton, Ashby, Mosby; and Pelhnm—of 
Early, to whom the author does that jus- 
tice denied by his compatriots—of Beaure- 
gard, who is presented under an aspect 
different to that ccnceived generally by the 
northern mind; and of Jennings Wise, 
from whom the author lifts the mist of 
slander in which he has been long envelop- 
ed by unscrupulous foes—all these are con- 
ceived and executed in admirable taste, 
and will be, at a future day, as valuable 
material for the historian, as they are a 
pleasure to the general reader now. The 
scenes and incidents in the second part are 
told with spirit and effect, and tend to 
clear up many clouded points, as well as to 
vindicate the truth of history, and explain 
the motives of men who fought with con- 
stancy and devotion for their homes and 
kinsfolk, and in defence of principles they 
had been taught to regard as sacred— 
principles that had been accepted without 
cavil for many years by the great majority 
of citizens of the United States, and main- 
tained by statesmen under whose control 





* Wearing of the Gray; being Personal Portraits, 
Scenes and Adventures of the War. By John Esten 
Cooke. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 8vo., pp. 601, 


this Federal Union achieved a grandeur 
unknown in the records of ancient or mod- 
ern commonwealths. We regret, however, 
that we cannot bestow the same unstinted © 
praise upon the remainder of the volume. 
It is true that none of the sketches con- 
tained in that portion are entirely devoid 
of merit, and few are without points of in- 
terest; but, asa general thing, they are in- 
ferior in every respect to those that pre- 
cede them. With the exception of ‘Lee’s 
Last Battles,” which is a rather vigorous 
recital of facts, it were better for the repu- 
tation of the author, and the value of the 
volume, had the rest been cut out. ‘‘ Cor- 
poral Shabrach” is, doubtless, a telling bit 
of satire, but is out of date just three 
years; and the adventures of Lieutenants 
Bumpo, Darrell and Longbow have no in- 
terest, except to a select few. Unlike the 
usual compositions of Mr. Cooke, they are 
rather verbose. They do not entirely lack 
ease and finish, simply because the writer 
is never slovenly; but they do lack inter- 
est. They would be pleasant enough, per- 
haps, in the columns of a weekly journal— 
we have seen worse papers in some of our 
pretentious magazines—but they are sadly 
out of place in the book. It may be plead- 
ed that they are characteristic, and in 
keeping with the title and possibly the aim 
of the book, but they are none the less out 
of keeping with the rest of the matter. 
Asa book-maker, it is just possible that 
Mr. Cooke may be wiser in his generation 
than his reviewer. The public, which 
now-a-days reads for the mere enjoymept 
of the moment, and passes on fiom one 
volume to another carelessly, may relish 
the very sketches wecensure. That which 
will remain, however, and be read again 
and again with pleasure, is the first half of 
the volume. It, at least, adds another 
testimonial to the ability of the author in 
a field of literature not often cultivated 
with success, and is a creditable tribute to 
men whose fame rests not upon the tri- 
umph they failed to win, but on the ear.- 
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nestness, genius and patriotism they dis- 
played so conspicuously in what to them 
was a sacred cause. At the immediate 
close of a struggle, the admiration of the 
world is generally with the victors. It is 
only when the passions of the time have 
been buried with the combatants thatthe 
purposes and acts of the vanquished are 
held at their true value.. As one of the 
means of forming a true judgment, the 
work of Mr. Cooke—the work of one who 
saw and knew the men he describes—is 
part of the literature of the occasion, and 
worthy of careful perusal by those who de- 
sire to study the most memorable contest 
of centuries, without passion and without 
prejudice. 

Wordy, dealing with a class of people 
who were repulsive of themselves and from 
their association, and filled with incidents 
often trivial or commonplace, a book ap- 
peared a year or so since, under the title of 
“Mattie; A Stray,” which held nearly 
every reider to a close attention, and ex- 
cited the deepest interest in the future of 
its heroine. In the same unpropitious re- 
gions of romance the author has again 
wandered-in ‘‘ Christie’s Faith,’’* and, with 
less aults of style, has produced a more 
striking result. In this singular and ra- 
ther remarkable book, we have a brace of 
heroes, taken from the very dregs of so- 
ciety; and around these the author man- 
ages to throw a strong amount of interest. 
One of the characters is familiar. Martin 
Wynn is a reproduction, in the main, of 
Mattie’s father, with rather niore culture 
and refinement, but with the same views 
in life, and the same energy of purpose. 
But the character of Teddy, which is ad- 
mirably painted, taken as a whole, is new. 
Around him and Christie, the main inter- 
est of the story clings. The character of 
the elder Fernwell is well drawn, and con- 
sistently preserved throughout. Some of 
_ the scenes have power, and the whole story 
is told cleverly. We know of few recent 
novels that we can recommend so fully as 
this. 


Mr. Swinton, whose elaborate history of 
the campaigns of the Army of the Potomac 





* Christie’s Faith. By the author of Mattie; A 
Btray. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 
519. 
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may be considered as one of the most mas- 
terly reviews of any considerable portion 
of American military movements yet pub- 
lished, has entered upon the field of au- 
thorship again, but this time in a work of 
@ more popular nature. He has under- 
taken to -give a full account of the twelve 
most important, or, as he calls them, most 
decisive battles of the war;* and with a 
good judgment, in which the majority of 
thoughtful readers will acquiesce, has se- 
lected those of Bull Run, Donelson, Shi- 
loh, Antietam, Murfreesboro’, Vicksburg, 

Gettysburg, Atlanta, Nashville, Five Forks, 

and the conflict between the Monitor and 
Merrimac, as eleven of those fights; and, 

with less good judgment, we think, the 

battle of the Wilderness. The last battle, 

indeed, decided nothing. It demonstrat- 
ed merely that Grant was determined to 
push on, whatever might be his losses, 

knowing that a number of such battles, 

if he sustained twice tho loss in each of 
the enemy, must at length place his an- 
tagonist hors du combat, but the same fact 
could have been equally proven at a less 
costly rate. Indeed, the very comments 
upon the battle show the author to share 
the general opinion of compeient judges, 
that the whole was a useless waste of en- 
ergy and material, as the prompt abandon- 
ment of the plan of which it was a part 
proved. Outside of that, however, the 
book will be found satisfactory. The de- 
scription of each battle, which is precise 
and full, is preceded by a clear and appre- 
ciative account of the causes leading to 
that particular duel of armies, and follow- 
ed by an examination of the consequences 
that flowed from it. With a style that to 
a musical flow of words adds a stateliness 
never stiff, and a dignity never bombastic, 
Mr. Swinton carries into his work all that 
critical ability and judicial fairness for 
which his former work was distinguished. 
He displays no partizanship nor prejudice, 
but looks at events with the calm view of 
the historian. The combatants are simply 
to him so many soldiers, and he weighs 
the merits or demerits of their strategy 
and tactics, the strength or weakness of 
their movements, without the betrayal of 





* The Twelve Decisive Battles of the War; a His. 
tory of the Eastern and Western Campaign, in rela- 
tion to the Actions that Decided their Issue. New 
York: Dick & Fitzgerald. Royal 8yo., pp. 520, 
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sympathy with either. Ina work made for 
a popular sale, the temptation is very great 
for any man to give way to his own feel- 
ings, especially when those lean to the 
popular side. Whether Mr. Swinton has a 
laudable ambition to retain that reputation 
for fairness which he has already won, or 
whether he is guided solely by a nice sense 
of honor, or whether both these causes 
have produced the result, we will not pre- 
tend to say. But he certainly holds the 
scales with a firm and an even hand. A 
work calculated to give so clear and just a 
view of the main military operations of the 
war should be placed in the hands of every 
one; and it is to be hoped that the pub- 
lishers, when the present elegant, and, we 
suppose, rather high-priced edition has 
run through its greatest sale, will issue a 
smaller and cheaper volume, devoid of the 
portraits, to reach a larger, but not less 
important, class of customers than those 
likely to buy it now. 


The De Sera Numinis Vindicta of Plutarch 
is noted, outside of its own merits as a de- 
fence of the Platonic views as opposed to 
the Epicureans, for having been the treatise 
which led to the removal of the scepticism 
of both Tholuck and Neander—the first of 
which we have on American authority, and 
the later on that of the Studien and Kitriken. 
Fourteen years ago an American edition of 
the work was published, mainly from the 
text of Wyttenbach, by Professor Hackett, 
and now we have a new edition, somewhat 
revised, under the additional supervision of 
Professor Tyler.* The text has been evi- 
dently edited with great care, and the an- 
notations, whether drawn from approved 
sources or added by the editor, are both 
copious and serviceable. Asa companion 
to the New Testament, in the hands of 
Greek students, as well as a treatise worthy 
of study for its intrinsic merits, the work 
needs no recommendation. It is quite 
enough to call attention to the neatness and 
precision of the edition, and the unexcep- 
tionable way in which the work has been 
edited. 





* Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in Punishing 
the Wicked. Revised Edition, with Notes. By Pro- 
fessor H. B. Hackett and W. 8. Tyler. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 16mo., pp. 571. 
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The literature of base-ball has not hith- 
erto been of a very notable character. In- 
deed, what has been written concerning a 
game employing the leisure of so many 
thousands upon this side of the Atlantic, 
has been generally unworthy of notice. 
The exception to this rule is in the com- 
pact little volume of Mr. Chadwick,* which 
is a clear, well-written and full treatise 
upon the theory and practice of the game, 
illustrated by a number of spirited designs, 
and one which will be justly popular with 
the devotees of bat and ball. Mr. Chad- 
wick has thoroughly and pleasanty ex- 
hausted the subject. 


The late James K. Paulding was rather 
more famous for what he might have been 
than for what he was—one of those who 
had nearly every requisite for great success 
in literature and politics except persist- 
ence and patience; but from the absence of 
these essential merits, failed to achieve 
greatness in either line of action. Yet, 
without so much a will of his own as by te 
will of association, he became linked with 
both the politics and literature of the last 
generation, and the mark he left, though 
not very enduring, was of some depth when 
made. Connected in literary ventures with 
Irving, and in politics with Van Buren, he 
has almost faded out from the memory of 
the public, and the recent appearance of 
his literary biography by his son¢ seems 
very like an attempt to ripple the still wa- 
ters of the lake of oblivion. A life of the 
man, carefully prepared, involving collater- 
ally much of the history of men more dis- 
tinguished, would be a good thing for both 
reader and publisher. The present me- 
moir does not fulfill the requirement of 
modern book-making. It is so barren of 
desired information as to be almost mea- 
gre. With all the access which the author 
must have had to abundant material, ke has 
failed to convey a clear idea of the habits 
character and acts of the man. This arises 
somewhat, we fancy, from the kinship of 
the writer to the subject of the memoir. 
A son, if he have filial feelings and family 





* The Baseball Player's Book of Reference. By 
Henry Chadwick. New York: T.C. Haney & Co, 
24mo., pp. 140. 


t Literary Life of James K. Paulding. Compiled by 
his Son, William I. Paulding. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 12mo., pp, 997. 
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pride, rarely mikes a good biographer of 
h‘s father. To portray a man thoroughly, 
his weaknesses, follies and shortcomings 
must form an essential part of the picture. 
The reader desires the hero not ashe should 
have been, but as he was—not as seen by 
his son, but as viewed by his valet-de- 
chambre. If, indeed, the son chance to 
have the sycophancy and meanness of & 
Boswell, he may succeed; otherwise the bi- 
ographer must take up his subject without 
feeling, and, bringing to his task a keen 
penetration, much capacity for analysis, 
and great power of generalization, dissect 
coolly and elaborately the cadaver of the 
man’s reputation. Theauthor of this book 
fulfills none of these requisites. The re- 


sult is that the memoir is commonplace. . 


It has some interest, but not great interest. 
As a book of reference, and one for occa- 
sional consultation—as one that may clear 
up occasionally a disputed point, it has its 
value. But it will not be thumbed and 
pored over. If it will afford any gratifica- 
tion, it will be either from the memories it 
may evoke in the older reader, or because 
the public pleases itself hugely over the 
failure of a debutant in any department of 
literature, and enjoys the signs and to- 
kens of his lack of success. 

And yet there are some redeeming parts 
of the book. Whenever the manis allowed 
to speak for himself, we get some glimpses 
of his real character, his thorough inde- 
pendence, his contempt for the little great, 
his strong appreciation of honor, and his 
keen sense of the absurd. His chief in the 
government has been more fortunate, 
through the malice of his enemies. Mr. 
Van Buren would have passed into history 
as a foxy, unscrupulous, and heartless poli- 
tician, but for the publication of some of 
his private letters in the collection of Mr. 
Mackenzie. These, meant to hold him up 
to ridicule, really showed that he had a 
heart as alive to the creditable passions, 
hopes, fears and wishes of mankind, as 
other men, and that he was truly and em- 
phatically a fond father and a staunch 
friend. A far more copious selection from 
the private correspondence of Mr. Pauld- 
ing would have produced a better biography; 
but such a book it was impossible for a son 
to make. 
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Among the various stories of the war, 
few surpass, or equal in interest, those 
from the pen of Professor Wm. H. Peck, 
of Georgia. He writes in an animated 
style, with o practised pen, and always 
contrives to throw a dramatic interest 
about his plots and situations. His last 
story—‘‘ The McDonalds; or, The Ashes of 
Southern Homes’”*—is a tale of General 
Sherman’s march through Georgia, and 
depicts in vivid colors the ruthless career 
of that modern Ghengis Khan. The events 
described, though given under the veil of 
fiction, are, we believe, true to the letter. 
No author needs to draw upon his imagi- 
nation for horrors when describing that 
**March to the Sea,” which, thouzh now 
called famous by his admirers, will, no 
doubt, be voted by history the most infa- 
mous on record. 


We forget who classified man as ‘‘a 
cooking animal.” If we were to judge by 
the spoiled fish, fowl and flesh, which 
meets us at so many private dinner tables, 
and by the lamentable failures made in 
works on cookery, we would be led to deny 
the justice of the title. Now and'then a 
work appears that gives a fair amount of 
subst*ntial information upon cookery, 
without pretension. ‘‘ The Common Sense 
Cook Book” + belongs to this class. In one 
hundred and thirteen closely printed octo- 
decimo pages, we have all that is really 
worth knowing in modern cookery. The 
receipts not only embrace all the standard 
French, English and American dishes, but 
many others, practiced with success by ac- 
complished protessors of the culinary art, 
and now given to the public for the first 
time. The preliminary directions are 
marked by good sense, the receipts are 
plain, explicit and terse, and the plan of 
the volume better than any we have yet 
seen, We commend this unpretending 
volume to the attention of all house- 
keepers. 





* The McDonalds; or, The Ashes of Southern 
Homes. A Tale of Sherman’s March, By William 
Henry Peck, of Georgia. New-York: “ Metropolitan 
Record” Office. 12mo., pp. 192. 4 

+ Common Sense Cook Book, containing Plain Di- 
rections for all the Dishes usually placed ona well- 
ordered American Table. By a Veteran Cook. New 
York: J. C. Haney & Co., 18mo., pp. 118, 
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—The following note is given in this place 
for the purpose of answering several others 
of a similar nature: 


‘“‘Wrvrnrore, Marne, April 10, 1867. 
“C, CHauncey Burr, Esq.: 

‘“* My Dear Sir: On the score of a long- 
standing acquaintance, may I ask of you 
the iavor of informing me which you deem 
the best route from New York city to the 
West—say as far as Chicago? I contem- 
plate visiting the West this summer with 
my family, and shall be such a greenhorn 
when I arrive in New York, that I desire a 
little posting inadvance.e * * * * * 

‘¢ Your old friend, 
“C——— W.” 


Here is an extract from another of like 
character: 


“If you have not changed entirely in 
twenty years, you will not be bored by be- 
ing asked to do a favor. A small party of 
us think of leaving this city (Portland, 
Maine,) for a summer excursion of about 
six weeks. We want to avoid all great 
watering-places except Niagara, and wish 
to squeeze the most novelty, in the quiet-+ 
est way we possibly can, out of the time 
we propose to be absent. Now, as you are 
probably posted, please mark us out a trip, 
and we 8 follow it, thanking you for 
every new pleasure we are enabled to re- 
alize. ” 


To friend No. 1 we reply, that, having 
tried, we believe, all the different routes 
from New York to Chicago, we give the At- 
lantic and Great Western the preference. 
Take the Erie Railroad at New York, which 
is the most agreeable, and the least tiresome 
railroad we have ever been on, and you 
will go through to Cleveland on the broad 
guage, without change of cars. At Cleve- 
land, there is a change of cars, which is 
the only one between New York and Chica- 
go. To friend No. 2 we reply—take the 
Erie cars at New York for Owego; then 
take cars a few miles for Ithaca, at the 
head of the Cayuga Lake, where take steam- 
boat the whole length of the lake, and 
then take the railroad, twelve miles or so, 
for Geneva, and there take steamboat 


across the beautiful Geneva Lake for Wat- 
kins, which is one of the most roman- 
tically-situated towns we have seen in 
America. And here is the famous Freer’s 
Glen, which is truly, next to Niagara Falls, 
the greatest novelty in the United States. 
If Niagara is the greatest wonder, Freer’s 
Glen is the most elaborate novelty. At 
this place you will want to rest three or 
four days, in order to thoroughly “do the 
glen.” There are two first-class hotels— 
the Fall Brook House, and the Jefferson 
House. Watkins is also the residence of 
the Hon. John Magee, said to be the rich- 
est man in America, who is also a man of 
remarkable intellectual powers, and a true 
patriot withal, who never hesitated for one 
moment to denounce the Abolition war as 
a great crime against liberty and civiliza- 
tion. And we believe that he has never 
invested a single dollar in the bloody and 
worthless United States war-bonds—a fact 
which is a great compliment both to his 
patriotism and his financial sagacity. After 
having ‘‘done” the glen, take cars (twenty 
miles) for Pen Yan, at the foot of Crooked 
Lake—a famous place for good fishing in 
midsummer. At Pen Yan there is a hotel, 
kept by Mr. Thompson, which is, so far as 
our traveling experience goes, the best 
kept country hotel in the United States. 
The comforts of this hotel, and the attrac- 
tions of Crooked Lake, might keep you 
here all summer; but, as you have only six 
weeks to spare for your whole time, you 
will be able to rest at this pleasant retreat 
but a tew days, when you will take steam- 
boat across the lake, and get upon the Erie 
Railroad again, at a point where you will 
take the cars for the celebrated Avon 
Springs, at which place, if you have rheu- 
matism, or some other chronic ailments, 
you may hold up a week. At Avon, the 
United States Hotel, kept by Chauncey 
Loomis, Esq., will be your best stopping 
place. At these springs, you will take cars 
directly for Niagara Falls, where you will 
be able to ‘‘do” all the wonders in three or 
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four days, when you will probably be glad 
to get off, unless you are made of money; 
for, at this place, you cannot turn round 
upon your own centre of gravity without 
paying to somebody ten dollars for the vi- 
bration of every muscle brought into ac- 
tion in turning round. The tariff for hav- 
ing a cabman look at you is two dollars; if 
he speak, it is four dollars; and, if you 
ride with him, it will be a sum which no 
man, but a thief, can possibly pay. There- 
fore, unless you want to pauperise yourself, 
get away from the Falls as speedily as pos- 
sible after you have sufficiently looked 
upon ‘‘the wonder of the Western World.” 
From the Falls, take the railroad (four 
or five miles) to Lewiston, where take boat 
down through the ‘‘ Thousand Islands” to 
Montreal or Quebec, and then, by Grand 
Trunk Railroad, home to Portland. [If 
you are a good and brave State rights 
Democrat, you ought to possess a consci- 
ence which will enab‘e you to experience 
six weeks of pretty nearly perfect happi- 
ness on such a picturesque and delightful 
route as this will make; but, if you are one 
of the ‘late lamented Lincoln’s” party, 
let me advise you that, about half way 
across Crooked Lake, there is a spot which, 
report says, is without bottom, where you 
might patriotically quench the fitful fever 
of your life. At any rate, we doubt if 
there is in America another route in which 
so much of the picturesque and bevutiful 
may be enjoyed in the space of six weeks. 


—A southern man, or rather a northern 
man long time residing in the South, 
writes us that he is ‘‘ satisfied that the only 
thing which can save the South is a hum- 
ble and submissive spirit.” Alas, what 
stupidity! No oppressed people was ever 
yet saved bya “humble and submissive 
spirit.” Manhood and pluck are the only 
things that ever saved a people from op- 
pression. We are reminded of a story, told 
by Livy, of the Privernates, who had been 
more than once subdued by the Romans, 
and had as often renewed the war. Their 
city was at last taken by Plautius, the 
consul, after their leader, Viirivius, and 
great numbers of their Senate and people 
had been killed. Being reduced to a low 
condition, they sent ambassadors to Rome 
to desire peace; and when a senator asked 
them what punishment they deserved, one 
of them answered: ‘** The same which they 
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deserve who think themselves worthy of liber- 
ty.” The consul then demanded what kind 
of peace might be expected from them if the 
punishment should be remitted. The ambas- 
sador answered: ‘Jf the terms you give be 
good, the peace will be observed by us faithfully 
and perpetually ; if bad, it will be son 
broken.” Though the least generous were 
offended at this brave answer, the most 
sagacious port'on of the Senate said it was 
worthy of a man and a free man, well know- 
ing that no people would long consent to 
be ‘oppressed, and acknowledged that 
**they only were fil to be made Romans who 
thought nothing valuable but liberty.” Those 
who think that a cringing and submissive 
spirit will ever be: a remedy for the South, 
have neither read history, nor understand 
the character of the Mongrel party. There 
will ever be found weights of humiliation 
and in ‘ignity for all the humility and sub- 
mission the South can put on. The Negro 
party is vulnerable, not in its generosity, 
but only in its fear. It is morally an Afri- 
can party, and must be dealt with as such, 
And this the South may accept as true, 
that the Mongrels will find chains for all 
the submissive necks it can offer to. them. 
But we are ashamed to hear such stuff as 
recommending a people to be humble and 
sumbissive! Submissive to whom? None 
but a nation of sneaks will ever be patient- 
ly submissive to any power but that of their 
own sovereign will. Sooner than persuade 
any people to be submissive to despotism, 
we would rather persuade them to cut the 
throats of their oppressors. Pontius said 
to his countrymen: ‘‘Those arms are just 
and pious when necessary, and necessary 
when there is no hope of safety and liberty 
by any other way.” 


—A Black Republican cotemporary says: 
‘**The editor of Taz Oxp Guarp still open- 
ly boasts of his disloyally.” Thank God, 
we do. George Washington made the 
names ‘‘rebel” and “disloyalty” as honor- 
able as Benedict Arnold did that of loyalty 
odious.. loyally, in 1867, is precisely the 
same thing in principle that it was in 1777. 
We do heartily and proudly despise loyalty. 
In all historic time, it was never yet em- 
ployed except in the service of despotism 
and crime. 


—A talented young lady, who resides in 
one of the western counties of New York, 
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writes us that, ‘‘The Abolitionists in this 
neighborhood are having trouble with 
their bureau help. The drawers wi-l slip 
out, and run off. Some of our neighbors 
had sent for a number of these ‘black- 
birds,’ at no little expense, and, having 
kept them through the winter, now, just 
as they are wanted to begin the spring 
work, they suddenly d camp, under the 
cover of the night. One of the hitherto 
most zealous ‘friends of the colored 
man,’ says that, ‘or one, I have got 


enough of negroes.’” And, alas! for poor 
Cuffee, it will not be long before he will 
sorrowfully say that he has more than 
enough of the Abolitionists. 


—A California correspondent writes: 
““We are anxious to see the Democratic 
party planted firmly back on the glorious 
old principles of 1776, and the editor of 
Tue Oxp Guan put on the track for the 
next Presidency.” We shall rejoice to see 
the Democratic party on the principles of 
1776, and we never desire to see it return 
to power on any other platform; but, 
since the election of such a man es Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the Presidency, that office, 
it would seem, can hardly hold out a tempt- 
ing bait to the ambition of any gentleman 
of respectability and self-respect. Here- 
after a man must desire that office, if he 
desire it at all, for the good he may do,. 
and not for the honor it would conf. r upon 
him. The prospect of sitting in a chair, 
not long before vacated by a clown, is cer- 
tainly not flattering to the vanity of a gen- 
tleman. The natural aspirants for the 
Presidency in these times are such men as 
Ben. Butler, and Wade, and Sumner, and 
Thad. Stevens, and, we suppose, pny num- 
ber of ignorant military satraps, and we 
know not what a raft of jockies and thieves 
besides. However, we think we can pro- 
mise that there will be, at least, one Demo- 
cratic nominee in the next Presidential 
campaign running on the platform of 1776. 
Whether the party be great or small, there 
must be such a party in the field, in order 
to preserve those grand old doctrines, lib- 
erty and self-government, 


—A lady, who was born, and still resides, 
in one of the most intense Abolition coun- 
ties of this State, in a letter under date of 
April 14, writes: ‘“‘It is a year since Old 
Abe was taken suddenly sick in the private 
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box of a theatre, on Good Friday night, 
with Booth on the brain.” We quote the 
severe and witty remark as rn evidence of 
the disgust inspired in the most refined 
and virtuous circles of society by the at- 
tempt of Lincoln’s friends to deify such a 
clownish and monstrous specimen of hu- 
manity. Such attempts will always be re- 
venged by the contempt of the most intel- 
ligent and respectable portion of the peo- 
ple. We think we are s fe in saying that 
there are more intelligent white men and 
women in this country to-day, who respect 
the name of John Wilkes Booth, than there 
are who respect the name ot Abraham Lin- 
coln. We know there are thousands who 
understand this matter perfectly, who 
would be unwilling to say as much ; but 
our idea of honest journalism teaches us 
that the man who dare not speak the truth 
is a coward, and he who will notis a knave. 
It is by this shallow ‘‘ policy” of suppress- 
ing the truth that a whole ,eneration has 
been taught to believe a lie. It is this 
woise than foolish policy which has swamp- 
ed the Democratic party in infinite quag- 
mires of delusions and error ! 


—The patriots of Portsmouth, N. H., 
have presented J. L. Foster; Esq., editor 
of the States and Union, an elegant silver 
service, as a testimony for his ability and 
pluck. Mr. Foster has stood like a rock 
in all the angry whirlpool of the last six 
years. He has not only combated the war 
with marked ability, but with a courage 
and determination which entitle him to be 
regarded as one of the foremost men of 
our country. 


—The Western Empire, published at Day- 
ton, Ohio, is pleased to say: 


‘*We are in receipt of the April number 
of this most excellent Democratic month- 
ly, and find a perusal of its pages a most 
refreshing treat to the mind. C. Chauncey 
Burr, its editor, wielis a most vizorous 
pen, with which he pricks the bubb es of 
Abolition fanaticism as fast as they rise 
upon the surface. For sound Democratic 
reading, it has no superiors, and very few 
equals.” 

The Western Empire is one of the ablest 
and soundest Democra:ic papers published 
in this country, but, in this instance, it ex- 
aggerates a little in relation to the number 
of Abo ition bubbles which we prick; for, 
were we to run our pen into al of them, 
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we should suffocate the whole country with 
the intolerable stench of the moral putres- 
cence. 


—The Boston Post says that ‘‘On the 
Fourth ot July next, the bird of freedom 
will scream from the Gulf of Mexico clear 
tothe North Pole.” Ifthe American eagle 
is not made of india rubber, it must have 
been screaming with pain ever since the 
election of the rail-splitter. 


—A correspondent asks: ‘‘ Mr. Burr, do 
you, in your sweeping denial that govern- 
ments are of divine origin, deny that God 
instituted a kingly government among the 
Jews?” We do, and we have the authority 
of the most eminent Jewish writers for de- 
nying it. Philo imputes the institution of 
kingly government in Israel neither to 
God nor His word, but to the ‘fury of the 
sinful people.” Abarbenel says it pro- 
ceeded from the idolatry to which their 
neighbors were addicted, and which could 
be upheld only by a government in prac- 
tice and principle contrary to that which 
God had instituted. Maimonides frequent- 
ly says the same thing, grounded upon the 
words of Hosea: ‘‘I gave them kings in 
my wrath;” and, whoever will call that a 
divine institution, may give the same name 
to plagues or famines, and induce a ne- 
cessity incumbent upon all men to go and 
search the one where they may find it, and 
to leave their lands forever uncultivated, 
that they may be sure of the other. We 
may easily say the Hebrew kings were not 
instituted by God, but given as a punish- 
ment for their sin. The above-mentioned 
authors agree that such was the fact, call- 
ing the people’s desire to have a king, 
‘‘furious,” ‘*mad,” ‘‘wicked,” and pro- 
ceeding from their love of idolatry. The 
Prophet Hosea says: ‘‘ Israel hath cast off 
the thing that is good (i.e, the govern- 
ment of the people). They have set up 
kings, but not by me. They have made 
princes, and I knew it not;” and the pro- 
phet proceeds to couple the origin of kings 
and idolatry together, representing the one 
equally as sinful as the other other. Kings, 
or any other kind of leaders, who attempt 
to govern a people against their own con- 
sent, so far from being the servants of 
God, are precisely servants of the devil, 
who deserve hanging, or killing by any 
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means which the oppressed people may be 
able to employ. When we say this, we 
wish especially to be understood as mak- 
ing no exception in favor of the military 
governors which a satanic Congress has 
set up over the southern people. Every 
man has lived too long when he consents 
to be even the tool of despotism. He 
is the devil’s own servant, and it is a crime 
not to send him straight to his master. 


—A cotemporary says: ‘The idea that 
governments originate with the people, 
and are only of the whole people, is of our 
own American invention, and sometimes 
we think the idea is a failure.” It is 
enough to nauseate a man to read such 
stuff as this. The idea that all just gov- 
ernments are not strictly and solely of the 
people’s own choice, is very modern, and 
is the impudent invention of tyrants and 
knaves. All the ancient governments of 
the world were based upon this eternal 
truth, that the only true sovereign is the 
will of all the people. It was thus ex- 
pressed in the style of the Covenants and 
laws of the ancient Romans: Ceneuere pa- 
tres, gussit populus ; i. e., ‘The Senate has 
resolved, the People have decreed.” The 
decree of the people was held the prime 
fountain of power. Even Julius Cmsar, 
when he usurped the government, did not 
dare to go farther than to appoint half of 
the magistrates himself, leaving the rest to 
the suffrages of the people. For ventur- 
ing so far as this, the tyrant was justly 
slain by the hands of patriots, who have 
been praised and admired by all virtuous 
men since that day. : 


—The sad remains of the ‘late lament- 
ed Lincoln” administration has bought of 
Russia about fifty thousand Esquimaux 
and an indefinite quantity of the polar ice, 
to which they are indigenous. The . Tri- 
bune estimates that it will cost the Gov- 
ernment (i. ¢., the remains of the “late la- 
mented’’) three hundred thousand dollars 
a head to kill off these Esquimaux. And 
seven-tenths of the clergy of the United 
States will piously say, served the rascals 
right for not being negroes! What business 
have they to be Esquimaux instead of 
negroes ?—‘‘ Sweet-scented darlings,” as 
Carlisle humorously calls them in the idiot 
face of Exeter Hall, 





